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CHRONICLE 


To Guard Panama Election.—President Taft has ap- 
pointed a commission of American officials to supervise 
the registration of voters and the subsequent elections in 
Panama. The members composing the commission at 
Panama are the American Minister, H. Percival Dodge, 
Colonel Goethals, Chairman of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, and Colonel Henry A, Greene, commanding the 
Tenth Infantry in the Canal Zone. The President’s 
action is the result of the request of the Government of 
Panama and two political parties to take such a course. 
It is possible that some of the troops of the Tenth In- 
fantry now stationed on the Isthmus will be taken into 
Panama on the day of registration, and the elections in 
July. The prominent men of all the parties will hold 
a meeting at the legation to decide upon the manner 
of supervision. 


Denies Church Favoritism.—President Taft has been 
annoyed by an insidious attempt in some quarters to 
arouse religious prejudice against him on the charge that 
he has in various ways unduly favored the Catholic 
Church. This charge the President indignantly repudi- 
ates in a personal statement given out during the week. 
The President says: “It has been my official purpose, 
first, as the Governor General of the Philippines ; second, 
as Secretary of War; and third, as President, to en- 
courage every Church as far as possible, when this does 
not involve invidious distinctions and does not depart 
from the rule which separates our State from official 
relations with all Churches. I have unduly favored no 


Church, but have treated them all with absolute impar- 
tiality.” 


The statement denies that Major Archibald 
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W. Butt, the President’s military aid, who was lost on 
the Titanic, had gone to Rome on any mission whatever 
from the President to the Vatican. The President ad- 
mits that he suspended an order made by the Indian Com- 
missioner affecting the garb of the teachers in certain 
Indian schools. “I did this,” he explains, “for the rea- 
son that the Commissioner had issued the order after 
consulting with the Secretary of the Interior, and with- 
out awaiting his conclusions. The propriety of the 
order has now been made the subject of an open, free 
discussion by all the parties in interest, and the decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior will soon be handed 
down. I say nothing of the merits of the controversy, 
except that the order reversed a condition which has 
existed for years and affected thirty or forty teachers, 
who as nuns, had been long before my time in the ser- 
vice of the Government, and who would be in effect ex- 
pelled from that service by the order should it prevail. 
They were, therefore, entitled to a full hearing.” 


Mr. Taft Has Majority.—The protracted struggle be- 
tween the President and Col. Roosevelt for the nomina- 
tion at the Chicago convention makes wearisome reading. 
The personalities indulged in by the principal contestants 
mark a distinct falling away from high standards and a 
consequent loss of personal prestige. On May 16, the 
Taft Bureau claimed 543 delegates pledged or instructed 
for the President, while on the same date Mr. Roosevelt 
claimed 200 more delegates than his own managers had 
been crediting him with in their daily tables. Senator 
Dixon, who is in charge of Col. Roosevelt’s campaign, 
points out that in nine Republican states, voting under 
the presidential primary laws, the President has won 
only thirty delegates out of the 274 elected. The result 
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last week in California where Col. Roosevelt won by an 
overwhelming vote, added to his success in Pennsylvania 
and his showing in Massachusetts, give color to the belief 
or fear expressed by many Taft Republicans that the 
Colonel will finally win at Chicago. This, however, 
could scarcely be done by reputable methods. The plight 
of the Republicans in some states is well illustrated by 
the action of the state convention at Baltimore on May 
14 in endorsing Roosevelt in the same platform in which 
the following paragraph occurs: “We recommend the 
able and conservative administration of President Taft; 
his inflexible and patriotic purpose in upholding the Con- 
stitution of the United States, his enforcement of the 
law, and the sincere patriotism which has dominated all 
of his official acts.” 


Socialist Convention.—The Industrial Workers of the 
World lost their fight for recognition before the National- 
ist Socialist convention which held last week at 
Indianapolis. By an overwhelming vote the meeting 
adopted the report of the committee on labor organiza- 
tions advising a neutral stand regarding labor unions, 
indorsing neither the American Federation of Labor nor 
the Industrial Workers. The report declares that “the 
party has neither the right nor desire to interfere in any 
controversy which may exist within the labor union move- 
ment over questions of form of organization or technical 
methods of action in the industrial struggle, but trusts 
to labor organizations themselves to solve these ques- 
tions. Eugene V. Debs was again nominated for the 
presidency, and Emil Seidel was nominated for vice- 
president. The convention adopted an amendment to 
the constitution denouncing “violence as a weapon of the 
working classes.” The amendment reads: “Any member 
of the party who opposes political action, or advocates 
crime or other methods of violence as a weapon of the 
working class to aid in its emancipation, shall be expelled 
Political action shall be 


was 


from membership in the party. 
construed to mean participation in elections for public 
office and practical legislative and administrative work 
along the lines of the Socialist party platform.” 


Mexico.—Regrets have been openly expressed by the 
law and order element of the population that Madero 
did not dissolve the Congress upon his accession and 
order new elections. The present Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, with few exceptions, come down from the 
administration of Diaz, and therefore were originally his 
personal appointees; for Porfirio took no chances on 
election days———The transport Buford has picked up 
one hundred American refugees on the west coast. 
The Minister of Government has submitted to the Con- 
gress a proposed measure for suspending the constitu- 
tional guarantees as far as highwaymen are concerned, 
for they are committing depredations in many parts of 
the republic. The measure as drafted is decidedly dras- 
tic. The has made overtures to the 





Government 








Zapatists south of the capital to lay down their arms and 
return to peaceful pursuits. A small band of them had 
penetrated to the Federal District, within striking dis- 
tance of the capital. Washington will be requested 
to proceed against Vazquez Gomez for violation of the 
neutrality laws, for some of his correspondence which 
aimed at setting up a revolutionary junta in El Paso, 
Texas, has fallen into the hands of the Mexican au- 
thorities, and will be submitted to the United States 
Government. Raoul Madero, brother of the Presi- 
dent, is said to have been captured by the Orozco revolu- 
tionists; their intention is to hold him as a hostage. 
The Maderist forces have been successful in two bloody 
encounters with Orozco’s men, who have taken refuge 
where artillery cannot be employed to dislodge them. 
Norberto Dominguez, Postmaster-General under 
Diaz, has reached the capital from Chihuahua, where he 
had been connected with a bank. Upon entering the 
city, Orozco had demanded the bank’s funds for the 
good of his “patriotic revolution,” but while the parley 
was going on, Dominguez caused all the bank notes to 
be stamped “cancelled,” thus rendering them useless. 
He was about to be shot by the furious rebel leader, but 
influential citizens interceded for his life. He has sent 
his family to the United States and will follow shortly. 
Brushes between American and Mexican troops on 
the border have been narrowly averted, for the former 
have now and then good-naturedly hoisted their hats on 
their guns as targets for the latter. One Mexican 
soldier so nearly hit the target that an American soldier 
received a slight gunshot wound. 

















Canada.—In the Quebec Provincial elections the Lib- 
erals succeeded beyond their hopes and the anticipations 
of the Conservatives came to nothing. Sir Lomer Gouin 
returns to power with an undiminished majority. The 
result is without any doubt a blow to the Nationalists. 
On the opening of navigation on the lakes thirty 
steamers sailed from Port Arthur laden with Saskatche- 
wan wheat, thus relieving the congestion due to the fact 
that all the grain elevators from that place westward 
were full during the winter. There is still some thirty 
million bushels of last year’s crop to come out. The 
wheat acreage of Saskatchewan for this year will be 
thirty-five per cent. greater than last year’s; that of 
Alberta about fifteen per cent., and that of Manitoba 
will be unchanged. The Minister of Finance denies 
categorically that the Government is about to make im- 
portant changes in the tariff by an order in council. He 
adds that the matter has not even been under considera- 
tion. The labor troubles in the construction camps of 
the Canadian Northern Railway in British Columbia 
seem to be at an end. The leaders of the Industrial 
Workers of the World have been imprisoned and in 
every town along the line the strikers have been com- 
pelled either to return to work or to leave the country. 
The immigration officers are guarding the boundary 
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against alien laborers from the United States. These, 
when caught, have been fined $100 to $500, or else one 
to three months imprisonment. After her long 
journeys Agnes Deans Cameron, the well-known author, 
lecturer and traveler, is dead in her native city, Victoria, 
B. C., in her forty-ninth year— 


Great Britain—The Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
passed second reading, May 16, by 348 to 267, a slight 
increase on the previous majority. During the debate 
Mr. Lloyd George again referred to the pillaging of the 
Catholic church in Wales by the Cecil family for their 
own aggrandizement, and then replied to the Duke of 
Devonshire, head of the present Cavendish house, who 
in denouncing the Bill had charged the Government with 
robbery of God. “Doesn’t he know,” said the Chancellor, 
“that the very foundations of his fortunes were laid deep 
in sacrilege and built on desecrated shrines and ruined 
altars? These charges that we are robbing the Church 
ought not to be brought by those whose family tree is 
laden with the fruits of sacrilege at the Reformation. 
Their ancestors robbed the Catholic Church, the mon- 
asteries, the altars, the almshouses. They robbed the 
poor, they robbed the dead. Then when we try to re- 
cover some part of the pillaged property for the poor 
their descendants accuse us of theft—they whose hands 
are dripping with the fat of sacrilege.” The Bill was 
referred to the committee of the whole House, and will 
be taken up after the Home Rule Bill has passed that 
stage. The trial of Mrs. Pankhurst and other suf- 
fragettes charged with conspiracy opened in London, 
May 16, before Lord Justice Coleridge. Police Inspector 
McCarthy gave evidence against the accused and Mr. T. 
M. Healy, M. P., conducted the defense. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, announced in the 
House of Commons, May 15, that in view of the addi- 
tional sums to be expended by Germany on naval con- 
struction under the new German Navy Bill, which had 
just passed second reading in the Reichstag, he would 
have to present supplementary naval estimates in addi- 
tion to those already contained in the naval budge 











Ireland.—The committee stage of the Home Rule Bill 
will be reached about Whitsuntide and is expected to oc- 
cupy at least two months. The amendments both from 
friends and enemies of the measure, will chiefly concern 
the financial proposals. Mr. Samuels, the member of 
the Cabinet who framed the financial clauses, made an 
extended reply to the criticism of Mr. Ennis, chairman 
of the Irish County Councils’ committee on Home Rule 
finance, who had charged that in one item Ireland was 
deprived of $2,500,000 to which she was entitled. Mr. 
Ennis made good his charge in a further letter and 
pointed out that imposition, collection and retention by 
Ireland of Irish taxation with due compensation to Eng- 
land for English services, was put forward by the Irish 
County Councils as a minimum demand in deference to 
English sentiment, though complete fiscal independence 





as proposed by Mr. Childers afforded, in their opinion, 
the safest foundation on which to build Irish national 
prosperity, and incurred least risk of friction with the 
imperial Government. The Protestant and “Rome 
Rule” argument has involved the parliamentary op- 
ponents of the Home Rule Bill in difficulty, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Chamberlain and most of the opposition 
leaders repudiating or declining to use it, while the rank 
and file and the Ulster Unionists insist upon it as essential. 
Mr. Devlin, who was elected for West Belfast by Prot- 
estant votes, said in reply to Sir Edward Carson: “This 
whole Ulster business is a fraud, engineered by landlords 
and sweaters and by clergymen with empty churches be- 
cause their congregations were tired of hearing nothing 
but denunciations of Catholics. Over eighty per cent. of 
Belfast Protestants never go to any church. The Ulster 
Unionist leaders do not so much dislike the Pope as the 
Pope’s Encyclical on Labor. Pope Leo said every man 
was entitled to a living wage and they had never forgiven 
him for that. These men were Unionists not for love 
of England or fear of Rome but for their own profit, 
but the sweated workers of Ulster do not believe that 
their comfort should be determined by difference in 
religion.” The Shops Act, making a weekly half holi- 
day for clerks in stores compulsory, went into operation 
the first week in May. Most of the employers fixed on 
Wednesday or Thursday as the holiday. 








France.—The remaining members of the band which 
has terrorized France have been slain at a little villa 
called Le Petit Robinson. Their destruction was accom- 
plished in a manner which is usually resorted to in deal- 
ing with savages. Seven hundred soldiers were em- 
ployed to keep order while nineteen police officers did 
the shooting of the two bandits in the cottage. The 
previous encounter with their terrible leader, the 
demon chauffeur, Bonnot, was on the grounds of a mil- 
lionaire Socialist named Fromentin. It was in Fromen- 
tin’s garage that Bonnot took refuge-——A coldness is 
beginning to manifest itself between Russia and France, 
and there is talk of a recall of Ambassadors, or at least 
of the individuals serving in both countries. 


Germany.—The resolutions upon duelling presented by 
the Centre were all carried in the Reichstag after a de- 
bate which lasted four hours. The majority with which 
the different clauses were accepted was not, however, 
the same throughout. The resolutions demanded a strict 
fulfillment of the Imperial Cabinet orders against duell- 
ing, and a provision for further penalties to be inflicted 
upon the duellists. These are to be dismissed from the 
army, while additional’ punishments are to be inflicted 
upon the one who occasions the challenge by his offence. 
Loss of pension is included in the act of dismissal. It 
is forbidden, moreover, to discharge from the army any 
officer who refuses to engage in a duel. The victory of 
the Centre is complete. Both the army and navy 
budget, providing for a strengthening of the national 
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defence were likewise favorably received, the Socialists, 
however, voting against both. On May 14 the ap- 
pointment of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, as Am- 
bassador to London, in place of Count Wolff-Metternich, 
Was at last officially declared. The London authorities 
have announced that the new Ambassador will be persona 
grata at the English court, while the reason for the re- 
tirement of his predecessor is said to be the disapproval 
with which his corimunications have met concerning the 
effect of the naval policies of the two countries. 
Thirteen thousand delegates assembled for the conven- 
tion of the National Liberals. In spite of heated argu- 
ments the threatened split in the party did not take place, 
and a common program was accepted. The reported 
statement of Emperor William, that he would break 
the constitution of Alsace Lorrain into pieces and in- 
corporate the imperial provinces into Prussia if the anti- 
German spirit were to continue in the newly established 
Diet, has caused the greatest consternation and excite- 
ment. The various parties of Germany at once ex- 
pressed either their indignation or regret at the rashness 
of the Emperor’s remarks which, they say, will tend to 
strengthen the French sympathies in these countries. 











Socialists in Prussian Diet.—An unprecedented inci- 
dent took place in the Prussian Diet, where the six 
Socialist representatives had for weeks disturbed the 
sessions and employed every means to interrupt the 
speeches, answering all calls to order with taunts and 
ridicule. The climax was at last reached when three 
of the comrades besieged the steps to the speaker’s tri- 
bune and by their interruptions made the proceedings 
of the session impossible. At the command of the Presi- 
dent two of the trio finally resumed their seats, but the 
third, Borchardt, stubbornly resisted until it became nec- 
essary to exclude him from the session. He at last 
retired to his place, but would not leave the hall, declar- 
ing that five years’ imprisonment would be the legal 
penalty for ejecting him. Police interference was finally 
resorted to as the last measure and he was forcibly 
carried out of the assembly. When, nevertheless, he 
presently reappeared the same process was repeated and 
guards were placed at the door to prevent a new intru- 
sion. The German press was filled with indignation at 
the barbarism displayed by the Socialist representatives ; 
but the Socialist organ merely continued its usual 
tirades against the government and spoke of its pro- 
ceedings in the case as a “reactionary monkey comedy.” 
——Lorchardt went further in his audacity by present- 
ing a protest at a subsequent session. It was, however, 
overwhelmingly rejected, and the President of the Diet, 
Dr. Hermann, Baron von Erffa, ordered that proceedings 
should be begun against the Socialist representative for 
disturbing the peace of the House. The Minister of 
Justice, moreover, introduced further proceedings against 
him for resisting the lawful power of the State. 

Austria.—During a debate originating in an election 





protest, the Minister of Justice was styled a criminal 
and a disgrace to the German nation by the Social- 
Democrat Seitz. An interchange of epithets between 
Socialists and Christian Socials followed and became so 
violent that it was necessary to suspend the session. A 
redeeming feature was the fact that upon the following 
day the offenders of their own accord apologized in 
parliamentary form for their misdemeanor. The 
Austrian Premier Count Stiirgkh was recently struck 
with sudden blindness, brought on by overwork. It is 
doubtful whether he will recover his sight. Baron 
Heinold von Udynski has been temporarily appointed 
to fill his place. The resignation instantly ten- 
dered by the Premier was not accepted and deep sym- 
pathy is extended to him by the entire nation. His 
retirement will most probably result in a new ministerial 
crisis. He has for years been one of the leading states- 
men of Austria. 





Hungary.—Terrible devastation has been caused in 
many parts of the country by violent whirlwinds. The 
towns of Balvanyos, Balvanyos-Varalja and other smaller 
villages have been levelled to the earth. Veresztelko has 
been converted into a heap of ruins, and the convent and 
church at Mikhaza were destroyed. Many other cities 
were likewise visited by the storm, while at Sziklodhegyes 
an entire forest was uprooted. The new Premier, Dr. 
von Lukacs has hitherto achieved no results in his parley 
with the opposition. Yield or break! will finally be the 
watchword. 





Italy.—It was reported on May 16 that the Italian 
destroyers Nembo and Aquilone had captured a Turkish 
vessel laden with arms and ammunition near the Island 
of Lipso, a Turkish possession near the Smyrna coast. 
The garrison of the Island was also taken prisoners. 
From an Italian diplomat in Paris comes the an- 
nouncement that Rhodes will never be restored to Turkey. 
The Turkish troops have all surrendered. Nine other 
islands will also be retained. 





Holland.—last month the First Chamber, by a vote of 
27 to 16, adopted the new Building Law, recently passed 
by the Second Chamber of the National Leislature for 
the benefit of Denominational Schools. The Govern- 
ment subsidy to the construction cost of these schools 
will now amount to an annual interest on fifty per cent. 
of their cost instead of on twenty-five per cent., as 
heretofore. 


Denmark.—King Frederick VIII of Denmark died, 
unknown, in front of a butcher shop near the Goose 
Market, in Hamburg, on May 15, and his body was 
identified after it had lain on a common slab, with four 
other unidentified bodies, in the morgue of a water-front 
hospital for four hours. The King and his family were 
on their way home to Copenhagen after a visit to Nice. 
He had left his hotel and gone out for a walk when he 
was stricken. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Catholic Church and Labor Organizations* 


Labor organizations based upon the teaching of Christ, 
founded upon the universal Brotherhood of man and 
Fatherhood of God, repudiating all doctrine of hatred 
and class antagonism, whether in principle or practice, 
standing for equal justice for employer and employed, 
have ever found in the Church their foremost and often 
their only champion. 

It was the Church which in her earliest period emanci- 
pated labor from the servile condition to which pagan- 
ism had reduced it. It was the Church which in the age 
of the great Fathers and Doctors used in labor’s defence 
language so strong and emphatic that one who has 
studied their writings in disconnected passages and who 
has not perceived that the same principles are echoed 
to-day from the Catholic pulpit as fearlessly as they were 
proclaimed from it in the days of Saint Augustine, 
might imagine that he can find in them a warrant for rev- 
olutionary doctrine. The revolution which the Fathers 
preached and which the Church insists upon is the revo- 
lution of the heart. If this takes place there will be no 
need of any other; but if this is not carried out all 
others will be vain. 

It was the Church which in the Middle Ages, when 
her power was universally acknowledged, everywhere 
encouraged and established her system of craft unionism 
in the labor guilds, which like an immense network spread 
over the entire Christian world. Poverty such as exists 
in our day was then practically unknown. Apprentices, 
journeymen and employers were gathered together into 
guilds of their own crafts, were united by identical in- 
terests and safeguarded by the protection of the Church 
authorities. Spiritual, as well as temporal benefits, were 
sought by the members through life and Masses were 
offered for their souls after death. Each guild con- 
stituted, according to the mind of the Church, one great 
united family, and all grievances were submitted for peace- 
ful arbitration. Poverty such as might nevertheless arise 
was alleviated by the great monasteries of the land, 
whose stores of supplies were ever the patrimony of the 
poor. 

In France, in England, in Germany, in Italy we find 
everywhere the same strongly organized Catholic guilds, 
lasting unimpaired through centuries and securing tem- 
poral and spiritual benefits for all. No modern reformer 
can suggest conditions superior to those indicated in the 
statutes of the mining guilds of Bohemia and Saxony. 
“Hygienic conditions in the mines, ventilation of the 


pits, precautions against accident, bathing houses, time’ 


of labor (eight hours daily and sometimes less) supply 





* Address to delegates of the National Convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, at Harrisburg, Pa., May 
19, 1912. 





of the necessaries of life at fair prices, scale of wages, 
care of the sick and disabled, etc.,—no detail seems to 
have been lost sight of.” (P. J. Marique, in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. ) 

But a new factor now appeared in the industrial world. 
It was the Reformation, a movement furthered by am- 
bitious princes, who dragged with them into dpostacy 
entire nations, often already weakened in faith. The doc- 
trine of individualism which it taught soon extended 
from religion to economics. Upon the destruction of the 
monasteries, which had supported the poor, there fol- 
lowed the destruction of the craft guilds, which were 
the strength and protection of the laborer. Steadily 
oppressive industrial legislations now succeeded one an- 
other, until stripped of all his most precious rights and 
shackled in all his essential liberties, the worker was 
relentlessly delivered over to the mercy of a rapacious 
employer, free to interpret the gospel according to his 
own preconceived and selfish notions. Labor organiza- 
tion was henceforth to be regarded as crime and con- 
spiracy. Authority in religion had been destroyed and 
economic anarchy reigned. That this condition should 
sooner or later likewise extend to the political order was 
inevitable. 

I am not condemning capital in itself, but only its 
abuse. In doing so I voice the teaching of the Church, 
no less than I express the fundamental conception of all 
trade unionism which has not repudiated its principles 
and passed over into the control of Socialism, the new 
apostacy of labor. Not Capitalism but Mammonism we 
are to fight. Socialism and Mammonism are equally 
reprehensible. Though in deadly opposition to one an- 
other, they are faithfully working side by side for the 
ruin of society. They are both sprung from materialism 
and rationalism, as products of the Reformation. 

I know that I shall here be told of the great changes 
which have taken place in the world of industry. These 
we all admit, but the oppression of labor and the ex- 
ploitation of helplessness and poverty such as developed 
after the time of the Reformation and had been pre- 
pared for by previous religious indifference, were not nec- 
essarily implied by the invention of machinery and the 
subsequent industrial expansion. They were caused by 
the suppression of the rights of labor and the poor, such 
as took place under the apostate Henry, under Edward 
and Elizabeth. They were the consequence of forced 
individual bargaining on the part of the worker, shorn 
of all that liberty of organizing into guilds and brother- 
hoods, which the Church had ever most jealously guarded 
for him. How true this is may be seen from the fact 
that with a more greatly developed industrialism labor 
has been able to remedy many of the evils which existed 
a quarter of a century ago; while on the other hand, at 
a stage of even less mechanical and commercial develop- 
ment than existed in the days of the Catholic guilds, the 
world witnessed the degradation of labor wherever the 
influence of Catholicity had not yet penetrated. 
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The good that has hitherto been accomplished in our 
own country was the effect of trade unionism, in as far 
as it has acted upon Christian principles, striving for a 
mutual understanding between capital and labor, firmly 
holding to both the right and the duty of a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work, and a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s wage. 

The present strained condition between capital and 
labor which Socialism is striving to aggravate until it 
must develop into a great civil war, perhaps the most 
terrible and bloody which history has yet known, is merely 
the result of the apostacy from the Catholic Church, 
and with it of the loss of all religious authority, of all 
certainty in faith, of all sure and safe guidance in the 
path of morality and of all that strength of the Sacra- 
ments so sadly needed in our day to support both capital 
and labor in their temptations to selfishness and greed. 
Only in proportion, as men shall once more return into 
the unity of the one faith of Christ, or at least acknowl- 
edge the principles which it has ever guarded through 
the ages, is any solution of the labor problem possible. 
Without this precaution organization itself will but de- 
generate into a tyranny of godless Labor to replace the 
old despotism of individualistic Capital. For one 
evil spirit that is driven out seven others will return, and 
the latter state of society will be worse than the former. 

Socialism, or its revolutionary principles where Social- 
ism itself is not adopted, can have no other outcome. 
Professedly it takes no account of religion; in practice 
it has upon every opportunity and in every country 
shown itself a bitter opponent of Catholic Christianity ; 
in doctrine all its most famous leaders are not merely 
atheistic, as individuals of any party may be, but hold 
that Socialism itself is incompatible with Christianity. 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain has expressly en- 
dorsed this view, and the Italian Socialists of our own 
country in the National Convention of their Federation, 
held at Utica, April 4, 1911, passed a similar resolution 
So that all members of the Italian Socialist Federation 
of the United States must be determined to “sever their 
affiliation with any and all existing churches and religious 
organizations, and to refrain from all religious practices 
and rites.” (The Call, April 5, 1911.) 

This resolution has at least the merit of consistency. 
The American Party, like every other, has adopted the 
platfrom of international Socialism, which is constructed 
upon the theory of materialistic determinism. This, even 
according to so-called Christian Socialists, makes reli- 
gion dependent upon economic conditions. It is, to say 
the very least, incompatible with any revealed religion 
which professes to be unchanging and forever unchange- 
able. 
principle, nor that other theory known as the doctrine of 
the class struggle, and no less condemned by the Church, 
yet in casting a Socialist vote they are making them- 
selves responsible, both for the doctrine and for all its 
consequences. There is no question here of politics, 


Though individuals may not wish to approve this. 





in which the Church is not concerned, but of matters of 
faith and morals that lie most strictly under her juris- 
diction. 

Trade unionism, as still commonly understood in our 
country, is based upon the principle of economic reform, 
upon the natural right of ownership, and upon an 
acknowledgment of the mutual interests of capital and 
labor. Socialists can endorse none of these principles. 
It is as ridiculous for the American Federation of Labor 
to call upon a professed Socialist, as it has recently done, 
to address its members upon the subject of trade union- 
ism, as for the Catholic Church to invite an atheist to 
instruct the faithful in the doctrines of the Gospel. 
Worse than this, an official high in authority within the 
Federation has lately repeated—not through malice, but 
through misinformation—the Socialist slanders against 
the splendid Christian trades unions of Germany, which 
form the most truly representative body of labor in 
Europe, as contrasted with the political faction which is 
exploiting labor for its own political ends. The answer 
to these calumnies has been published by the Central 
Verein, and was written by the famous Catholic labor 
leader of Germany, Johann Giesberts. The great labor 
legislation of Germany, moreover, is attributable in the 
first place to the Catholics of the Centre, and not to 
Socialism. 

The Catholic Church stands solidly for all trade union- 
ism in accordance with the Gospel of Christ. But should 
trade unions of whatever kind attempt to relegate to 
oblivion their religious principles, as entire State Fed- 
erations have already done, and pass over to Socialist 
theories, Catholics will know their duty. They will not 
relinquish trade unionism, but they will withdraw their 
support from every union that is Socialistic in creed or 
in practice. There is then no longer any question of 
federations of labor, but of federations of Socialism. 

Catholics to-day must stand by each other and by 
their fellow-Christian believers, who still hold to the 
divinity of Christ and to the inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. If Socialism gains a foothold in the unions 
a reason will be because Catholics have not done their full 
duty. The danger is undoubtedly great and threatening, 
and there is the utmost need of Catholic solidarity and 
of Catholic social instruction for every Catholic work- 
ingman. 

I cannot, therefore, too heartily endorse the move- 
ment on foot to establish Catholic social study centres in 
every single parish throughout the land. We must act 
in a corporate manner, not as politicians after Socialistic 
methods, but as Christians safeguarding our own 
brethren from destruction. We must not permit the 
sharp shooters of the enemy to pick off our men singly 
when we can victoriously sweep the field as an organized 
army in the interest of a true Christian social reform. 
We mean to cause no faction in the labor camp, as Social- 
ism is doing, but to help all truly Christian trade union 
activities. Trade unionism for the laborer is a necessity 
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of our times, but it must not be permitted to overleap 
the bounds of justice and of charity. 

In encouraging labor unions Pope Leo XIII had in 
mind above all others the ideal Catholic association. 
Since this does not exist we can to a great extent supply 
its want by our own parish organizations. These will 
not withdraw the trade unionist from his locals and fed- 
erations, unless Socialism has made them impossible, but 
will give to him those sound Christian principles which 
alone can save society, dignify labor, and glorify God, 
for Whom alone labor and capital and society itself exist. 

“To sum up then,” says Pope Leo XIII, “we may lay it 
down as a general and lasting law that workingmen’s 
associations should be so organized and governed as to 
furnish the best and most suitable means for attaining 
what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each indi- 
vidual member to better his condition to the utmost in 
body, mind and property. It is clear that they must pay 
special and chief attention to the duties of religion and 
morality, and that their internal discipline must be guided 
very strictly by these weighty considerations.” 

JosepH HUSSLETIN, s.J. 


Catholic Missions in China 


The recent revolution in China, whereby the ancient 
Manchu dynasty of that monarchy has given way to at 
least a temporary republic, and the statements as to 
threatened starvation in many Chinese provinces, have 
brought Chinese affairs sharply to mind. The news- 
papers at large have given many details of European 
activities in that venerable Celestial kingdom, not the 
least of which have been the varied missionary activities 
of the various Protestant bodies. Committees have been 
formed in New York and elsewhere and reports from 
several missionary societies have been read showing how 
their charges and the surrounding people were threat- 
ened by the impending famine and the present want and 
privation. But in all this not one word has been said 
about the Catholic missionary activities in China, or what 
their wants or necessities might be in such time of dis- 
tress. It was not until the recent call went out from 
the authorities of this diocese that the press took any 
note of the fact that there were Catholic missions in 
China, and even then failed to emphasize the fact that 
the Catholic missions in China are the largest there and 
completely overshadow all the other mission forces 
combined. 

This view of the matter is particularly timely and 
ought to be kept in mind, now that the new Apostolic 
Delegate, so lately arrived in the United States, is a 
former Chinese missionary, who spent several years 
there. It ought also be kept in mind by everyone that 
if assistance is contributed to assist the Chinese missions, 
a fair proportion of that assistance ought in justice be 
given to the needy and starving of the Chinese Catholic 
missions. Inasmuch as the New York Committee in its 





public pronouncements and requests for contributions 
announces that it is non-sectarian, it should be reminded 
that the great majority of the mission Christians and 
workers in China are Catholics. 

In order that the number of Catholics in China may 
be appreciated and the extent of the missionary organ- 
ization comprehended, I think it would be well to give 
a brief synopsis of the organization of the Catholic 
Church in China. The full details may be found in the 
Annual Calendar for 1912, printed by the Catholic mis- 
sion at Zi-ka-wei (Shanghai) and also in La Statistique 
des Missions Catholiques, by Father Krose, at Brussels, 
Belgium. The figures for the year 1910 are given here 
by provinces (Vicariates Apostolic) and are as follows, 
except that a few statistics are lacking: 
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The only diocese erected according to canon law is the 
Diocese of Macao, in Portuguese colonial territory, in 
the lower part of the province of Kwang-tung, almost 
directly across the water from the British possession of 
Hong-kong. All the others are Vicariates Apostolic, 
grouped into five regions, which may serve as the basis 
of future archiepiscopal provinces. Each of these 
vicariates has its own bishop, and there is hope that if 
the new . Republican Government of China becomes 
firmly established they will each become fully equipped 
dioceses, as is the case in Japan, although on a missionary 
basis. This then gives the present situation in China 
and the Chinese Empire or, Republic as follows: Bishops, 
49; European priests, 1,426; Chinese priests, 701; (total, 
2,176 clergy); churches and chapels, 5,375; Chinese 
Catholics, 1,363,697; while there are over 390,985 
catechumens, or Chinese under instruction in the faith, 
(awaiting baptism) besides. 

In addition to this there are 1,215 seminarists, and the 
following lay religious: Men, European, 230; Chinese, 
135 ; women, European, 558; Chinese, 1,328; whilst there 
are colleges, high schools and primary trade schools, 
where the Chinese are taught both in their own language 
and culture, as well in European science and languages. 
Space forbids me to give the statistics of the latter, as 
well as of hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages and asy- 
lums. But it must be remembered that all of these, 
although conducted with a régard for European knowl- 
edge and skill, are run on the Chinese plan of as little 
expense as possible, so as to be of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

An attendant in a New York institution would be 
ashamed to live on what a Chinese Sister must put up 
with. Whilst our Catholic missions are flourishing be- 
yond comparison with any other missions in China, it is 
solely through the grace of God and the unwearying 
exertions of missionaries who have schooled themselves 
to live on little, and to do that in the Chinese fashion, 
where that little has to go a long way. Our missionaries 
need help so as to expand and develop more extensively ; 
and in the present famine needs such help is a dire nec- 
essity for mere existence in the provinces of Che-kiang, 
An-hwei and Kiang-si, as is shown by the letter of 
Bishop Paul Reynaud, of Ning-po. 

The need of help to Catholic missions in China can be 
more fully appreciated when we consider what other 
religious bodies are undertaking in missionary enterprise 
in China, and how much in comparison with Catholic 
missions they have succeeded in accomplishing, although 
provided with large funds and ready assistance. Thus 
there are 63 Protestant missionary societies and estab- 
lishments of the various religious bodies in China, well 
equipped and well supported, and in 1905 (I regret that 
I have no authority at hand which contains later figures) 
they all together had but the following: 


Baptized Chinese. 
178,251 


European Missionaries. Chinese workers. 
Men. Women Men. Women. 


1,443 2,002 345 887 





If our missionaries were supported upon the liberal 
scale of the Protestant missionary in China, it is safe to 
say that the 1,400,000 Catholic Chinese would easily be- 
come 2,500,000 in a decade or so, and that an impulse 
to Catholicity would be given in China as great as it is in 
this country of ours. Unfortunately our own fellow- 
Catholics do not know of the numbers and growth of 
Chinese Catholics, nor their awful and desperate poverty, 
for the Church in China is recruited exactly as was the 
Church in the Roman Empire—from the common every 
day man who has a soul to be saved. Yet knowing the 
numbers of the present native Catholic Church in China 
and its possibilities for the future in outdistancing any 
other professed form of Christianity there, we should aid 
and assist that growing Church in every way. 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


The Columbus Memorial 


At last there is to be fitting recognition in the capital 
city of the country of one whose name and achievements 
have been strangely disregarded in the memorials that 
have been erected in that City Beautiful! Final arrange- 
ments are being made this week by the Knights of Col- 
umbus for the unveiling of the national monument to 
Columbus in Washington, on Saturday, June 8. “It 
seems none too early for the greatest of the nations, made 
possible by his life and works, to erect a monument to 
his memory,” were the words uttered by Hon. James T. 
McCleary, of Minnesota, Chairman of the Committee on 
Library of the House of Representatives, in reporting 
favorably on the Columbus Memorial Bill in Congress, 
in 1906; and the machinery of the government then set 
in motion, to give his utterance force and effect, marked 
the beginning of the end of a long struggle. The mem- 
bers of the Order which bears the name of the illustrious 
discoverer had practically succeeded in their campaign 
to win this merited recognition by the American Gov- 
ernment of what the United States owes to the intrepid 
Genoese navigator. 

Their bill, originally introduced by Representative 
Joseph A. Goulden, of New York, carried an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for a suitable Columbus memorial in the 
Capital City; and having gone through the usual pro- 
cedure of all legislation in the national body, it was 
finally passed by the Senate on the day preceding the 
adjournment of the Fifty-Ninth Congress, and was 
signed by President Roosevelt on the morning of March 
4, 1907. The Commission named to carry out the pro- 
visions set down in the bill lost no time in fulfilling the 
duties charged upon them. The beautiful plaza in front 
of Washington’s new Union Station, the most command- 
ing one in the city for the purpose, was speedily chosen 
as the site for the proposed memorial, and eminent sculp- 
tors of the United States were invited to submit designs 
that would harmonize with the general details of the 
surroundings and fittingly realize the enduring monu- 
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ment which the original projectors had in mind. As 
drafted in the plan adopted by the architects named to 
supervise the entire work, these general details called 
for a fountain effect with an imposing statue of Colum- 
bus as the central figure. The model for this statue 
submitted by Lorado Taft, of Chicago, was accepted, and 
the building of the monument was forthwith begun. 

The completed memorial, now ready for unveiling, 
takes the form of an immense shaft, at the back of the 
fountain, surrounded by a globe indicative of the world, 
upon which is delineated the western hemisphere in re- 
lief, the corners of the globe being guarded by great 
eagles in stone. The figure of Columbus is seen stand- 
ing on the prow of his vessel, which projects into the 
fountain, while on the sides of the shaft are replicas of 
two men, one an aged patriarch, representing the Old 
World, the other an Indian, symbolizing the New. The 
back of the shaft carries a medallion of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Needless to say the ceremonies marking the program 
for unveiling day are to be entirely in accord with the 
dignity whigh throughout has been the principal thought 
in the minds of those delegated to carry out the will of 
Congress in the building of this superb, if late-day 
acknowledgment of the claims upon our gratitude the 
memorable deeds of the New World’s discoverer de- 
servedly possess. The United States Government, as 
represented by its distinguished President, Mr. Taft, who 
himself took no inconsiderable part in the preliminary 
work of the Memorial Commission, and the other officers 
of the executive, congressional and judicial bodies, will! 
attend the splendid function. Representatives of all the 
great nations will be present, as will also distinguished 
citizens from every State; and, as is but seeming, the 
official representation from the Order of the Knights of 
Columbus, will constitute a specially noteworthy feature 
of the day. American citizens, proud of their heritage 
of freedom in the land that owes so much to a Catholic 
navigator, will find reason to admire the enthusiasm that 
freedom begets in an organization which stands for 
stalwart Catholicity and good citizenship. 

The principal features of the day’s program have been 
announced in a circular letter addressed to the Councils 
of the Knights throughout the country by Edward L. 
Hearn, for many years Supreme Grand Knight of the 
Order. Mr. Hearn had relinquished that honorable post 
some time since, but because of the deep interest he had 
taken in the memorial project from the beginning, the 
present Chiefs of the Order designated him to act as 
Commissioner, representing his brother Knights in the 
ceremonies of the unveiling. Fifty thousand Knights of 
Columbus, he voices the hope, from every section of the 
land, will march in the monster parade whic on June 8 
will sweep through the splendid avenues of the Capital 
City—a living picture of the unity, strength and patriot- 
ism of a body in existence but thirty years and number- 
ing to-day 271,890 members. 





‘ 


Originally instituted in New Haven, Conn., as a frater- 
nal and beneficent society of Catholic men, the charter 
members of the organization thought only to cooperate 
in the development of a practical spirit of Catholic life 
among the young men of their own district. But they 
builded better than they knew, and the vigor and vitality 
shown by the new Order quickly carried their spirit to 
the uttermost bounds of the land, into Canada and across 
the seas to our colonies. Notable has been the work 
done by the Knights in those thirty years. The whole 
world knows of the fine generosity they have manifested 
in favor of the Catholic University of America; not so 
generally proclaimed, perhaps, is their devotedness in 
promoting in all the wide extent of their body an un- 
selfish zeal in the performance of a multitude of good 
works belonging to the apostolate of the laity. In the line 
of specific effort the Columbus Memorial is a happy 
culmination of a long struggle they have made to secure 
befitting honor to the great historic name they bear. 
This superb memorial, together with the proclamation 
of Columbus day as a legal holiday in many of the 
States of the Union, both largely due to the virile efforts 
of the Knights of Columbus, will forever abide with us 
to prove how little has availed narrow opposition to the 
national reverence due to his memory. 

M, J. O’Connor, s.J. 


‘‘Tlliterate Latins’’ 


“Lima is not only remarkable for its churches and 
saints, it is also distinguished for its schools and 
scholars. Here is found the oldest university of the 
New World, that of San Marcos. It was established in 
1551, fifty-six years before the English settlers landed 
in Jamestown; fifty-eight years before Hudson sailed 
into the Bay of New York, and sixty-nine years before 
the Mayflower touched the shores of New England.” 

This quotation is taken from an excellent book on 
South America, entitled “Along the Andes and Down 
the Amazon,” by H. J. Mozans, Ph.D., the perusal of 
which should lengthen the intellectual reach of many 
of our countrymen. With the common run of Protestant 
authors, who in the last century essayed to treat of 
Mexican or South American history, “illiterate Latins” 
is a phrase quite as common as “Spanish greed’ or 
“Romish superstition.” Yet not only in Peru do we find 
a University flourishing in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but in New Granada also, as Mr. Mozans points 
out. For Archbishop Torres had the “Collegio del 
Rosario” started by 1553, seventy-three years before 
Harvard was even thought of. Zeal for education was 
so common, indeed, among the Catholics of Colombia 
that there were some two dozen colleges thriving there 
under the kings of Spain. 

Hand in hand with the South American churchman’s 
enthusiasm for learning went his interest in books and 
printing. To the Jesuits of Peru belongs the honor of 
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publishing the first work to be printed south of Mexico. 
It was a catechism, which they issued at Juli, on Lake 
Titicaca, in 1577. In Lima during the seventeenth cen- 
tury more than four hundred works were printed, and 
a circle of colonial authors was formed, who in many 
cases used Spanish that rivalled in elegance that of the 
classic writers over the sea. “The Christiada,” for in- 
stance, an epic poem by Fray Diego de Ojeda, has pass- 
ages in it, says Quintana, equal to Homer or Dante, 
while Sor Francisca Josefa de la Concepcion, a nun of 
Tungo, was a prose writer who, “by her purity of lan- 
guage and delicacy of sentiment, is entitled to rank with 
distinguished ornaments of the cloister like Sor Juana 
Ines de la Cruz, of Mexico; Sor Maria de Ceo, of Portu- 
gal; Sor Gregoria de Santa Teresa, of Seville, and Sor 
Ana de San Jeronimo, of Granada, Spain.’ Mention 
should also be made of Padre Juan de Castellanos, who 
wrote in verse a valuable history. Indeed many of the 
chronicles of the Spanish conquest are in metrical form. 

Another book that those who speak contemptuously of 
the “illiterate Latins” could read with profit is Charles 
F, Lummis’s “The Awakening of a Nation; Mexico of 
To-day.” “It has pleased that certain class of historians,” 
he observes, “whose emotions swell with distance and 
the dark, to depict the Spaniard as having destroyed 
some Utopian civilization of the Aztecs and replaced it 
with his inferior own. To this amiable freak of preju- 
dice and the arm-chair there is but one competent an- 
swer—go and see.” 

This, Mr. Lummis did, and then published a most in- 
teresting account of what he had observed and learned 
during his sojourn in Mexico. He found “the largest, 
noblest Christian church in America,” standing on the 
spot where five hundred captives a day had their quiver- 
ing hearts flung before a hideous idol, and where once 
dwelt “the war chief head of a government whose prin- 
ciple politics was to massacre, enslave and rob,” this 
American traveler beheld “the venerable Mount of Pity, 
one of the most beneficent charities in any land.” 

“Within a revolver shot” of where he once stood, Mr. 
Lummis testifies, “are the cradles of printing, education, 
art and organized charity in the New World; for all 
these things came a century and a half to two centuries 
and a half earlier in Mexico than in the United States. 
Bishop Zumarraga set up here in 1536 the first printing 
press in the Western Hemisphere; one did not reach the 
English colonies till 1638.” In 1584, the same pioneer 
press issued the earliest music in America, a beautiful 
Psaltery, printed in red and black. “The first New 
World attempt at a newspaper,” moreover, “was the 
Mercurio Volante, (Flying Mercury) Mexico, 1693— 
about a dozen years ahead of our colonies.” 

Though “A Spiritual Ladder for Reaching Heaven,” 
we know was the first book to issue from the Mexican 
press, there seems to be no copy of the work in ex- 
istence now. Mr. Lummis, however, gives a facsimile of 
the title page and colophon of an early catechism, printed 





in the Mexican and Spanish languages. Translated the 
pages would read: 

“Brief and more compendious Christian Doctrine 
in the Mexican (Nahuatl) and Spanish languages 
containing the most necessary things of our holy 
Catholic faith, for the benefit of these native In- 
dians and the salvation of their souls. Published 
by authority.” 

Colophon—“To the honor and glory of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of the Most Holy Virgin His 
Mother, this Christian Doctrine was printed to the 
order of Fray Juan de Zumarraga, first Bishop of 
the great city of Tenochtitlan, Mexico, of this New 
Spain, and at his cost, in the house of Juan Crom- 
berger, year of one thousand five hundred and thirty- 
nine. 


Mr. Lummis also refers to a book that appeared in 
1541, containing an account of an earthquake that had 
happened in Guatemala that same year. This was quick 
newsgathering, it would seem, for those days. He also 
reproduces in his illuminating volume, the first wood- 
engraving made on the Western Hemisphere. It is the 
title page of an edition of Juan Gerson’s “Tripartito,” 
which was printed in 1544, and represents a long-haired 
bishop conferring the priesthood, apparently, on a young 
levite. 

Prior to Shakespeare’s birth, therefore, and nearly a 
century before a printing press was working in New 
England, the “illiterate Latins” of Mexico, by printing 
books in the language of the natives, had originated 
American literature, and had founded, under the pat- 
ronage of the Church, the oldest publishing house on the 
hemisphere. 

The press of Mexico antedates that of Peru by some 
forty years, and her great university was started but two 
years later than Lima’s. For on June 3, 1553, while 
Luis de Velasco was Viceroy of New Spain, the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, having all the privileges of that of 
Salamanca, and with founded chairs of Theo‘ogy, Sacred 
Scripture, Canon Law, Civil Law, Institutes and Law, 
Arts, Rhetoric and Grammar, opened its doors to stu- 
dents. Some years later the chairs of medicine and of 
the Otomic and Mexican languages were added. 

It was in Mexico, too, that the first school, college, 
museum, hospital, botanical gardens, school of mines, 
and free public library on this continent were started. 
A school for Indians was founded as early as 1524, and 
industrial courses for the natives were being given by 
1543. In 1761, the University Library, consisting of 
10,000 volumes, was thrown open to the public, and in 
1803 Mexico, with its population of 140,000, kept 1,100 
free beds in its big hospital. What meagre provisions 
American towns of that date made for the sick poor, 
students of the history of medicine know but too well. 

But a bare outline has here been given, however, of 
the achievements in the cause of education and learning 
that these well informed Protestant authors assure us 
must be set to the credit of the “illiterate Latins” 
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of Mexico and South America. Instead of exterminat- | extended to members of the ancient faith of Israel. Her 


ing, after the high Anglo-Saxon fashion, the aborigines, 
the Spanish colonists taught them to dot the land with 
a thousand stately churches, with the result that men of 
Indian ancestry, far from being a menace or a charge 
to their conquerors, as with us, have shaped the destinies 
of many a Latin republic, and even occupied a president's 
chair. WALTER DwiIGHT, S.J. 


Religion in the State Constitutions 


In the very interesting review of the second volume 
of Maurice Low’s “The American People, a Study in 
National Psychology,” in America of March 9, it is 
stated of the convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States that: “The delegates were too wise 
to spend a moment’s time in search of a religious plat- 
form which the Puritan of Massachusetts, the Quaker 
of Pennsylvania, the Catholic of Maryland and the 
Episcopalian of Virginia could unite in calling their com- 
mon property. The religious question was left to the 
individual States, which were and remain free to establish 
a State Church and religious tests or not, just as the 
State may decide. The First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibits the Federal Congress from setting 
up a State religion, but it has no bearing on the power 
of the individual States.” 

That being so, the safeguards of religious liberty in, 
the United States are of no greater strength against 
fanaticism than the levees of the Mississippi were of 
avail in restraining the waters of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi from overflowing the land and working havoc 
and disaster. That it was so at one time in the history 
of the United States is undoubted—but is it so to-day? 
The ratification of the First Amendment to the Federal! 
Constitution only served to emphasize the reservation of 
the power of the individual States to establish a State re- 
ligion and religious tests as part of the prescribed qualifi- 
cations for office, and States availed themselves of the 
power which they denied to the Federal Government. The 
religious tests prescribed in the organic laws of several of 
the original thirteen colonies, with New Hampshire still 
clinging, on paper, to proscription against all other than 
members of one or other of the faiths of Protestant 
Christianity, are of interest—but not so well known as 
they ought to be known. 

New Hampshire (Constitution of 1792) declaring that 
morality and piety, rightly grounded on evangelical prin- 
ciples, would give the best security to government, pro- 
vided that: “. the people of this State have the 
right to empower, and do hereby fully empower, the 
legislature to authorize, from time to time, the several 
towns, parishes, bodies corporate or religious societies 
within this State to make adequate provision, at their 
own expense, for the support and maintenance of public 
Protestant teachers of piety, morality and religion.” 

Vermont was more liberal, though the liberty was not 





organic law (1793) declaring that all men have the right 
to liberty of conscience and to worship God according to 
the dictates of their conscience, recognized Christians 
only in this declaration: “Nevertheless all sects or 
denominations of Christians ought to observe the Sab- 
bath, or Lord’s Day, and keep up some sort of religious 
worship which to them shall seem most agreeable to the 
revealed word of God.” 

New Jersey, in her organic law of 1776, provided 
against the establishment “of any one sect in this 
province,” and further: “that all persons professing a 
belief in any Protestant sect, who shall demean himself 
peaceably under the government hereby established,” 
should be capable of being elected to any office of profit 
or trust, “and shall fully and freely enjoy every privilege 
and immunity enjoyed by others, ‘their fellow subjects.” 
That provision was in force after the Declaration of 
Independence and after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Massachusetts (Constitution of 1780) provided that 
the legislature should authorize and require “the several 
towns, precincts and other bodies politic and corporate 
to make suitable provision at their own expense for the 
institution of the public worship of God and the support 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and 
morality.” 

North Carolina, in her Constitution of December, 1776, 
provided that: “No person who shall deny the existence 
of a God, or the truths of the Protestant religion, or the 
divine authority of the Old or the New Testament, or 
who shall hold religious principles incompatible with the 
freedom or safety of the State shall be capable of hold- 
ing any office or place of trust or profit in the civil de- 
partment within this State.” 

Others of the original thirteen colonies, or States, were 
more liberal, notably Pennsylvania, New York and Mary- 
land with Tennessee, Constitution of 1796, providing that : 
‘No person who denies the existence of God or a future 
state of rewards and punishments shall hold any office 
in the civil departments in this State,” and Alabama 
(Constitution of 1819) providing that: “No human au- 
thority ought, in any case whatever, to control or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience.” The Constitutions 
of the States admitted after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution show, as Alabama and Tennessee, show full 
recognition of the right of religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience. The proscriptive provisions in the organic 
laws of the older States show, as the reviewer in AMERICA 
states, the reservation and the exercise of the power to 
establish State religions. 

But does the power to establish State religions exist 
in the States to-day? The so-called guarantee of reli- 
gious liberty in the Federal Constitution is of no value 
whatever if any State, from Rhode Island and Delaware 
to New York and Texas, can nullify it by the establish- 
ment of a State religion. Does not the Fourteenth 
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Amendment to the Federal Constitution take away from 
the States that power? It is an amendment which was 
engrafted on the Federal Constitution by the bayonet, 
but not by the free consent of the States south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line—an amendment begotten of the bitter- 
ness of hate in the days succeeding the war when States 
were regarded as conquered provinces, subject to the will 
of the Federal Congress and Executive, but not as sov- 
ereign entities, some of which had aided in creating the 
Union, in common with their sister States of the North 
in the days of 1776. But, with the bitterness of the days 
of so-called reconstruction passing away, it is possible to 
look upon the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and its official promulgation as part of the Constitution 
of the United States, as a work which its advocates and 
enforcers had builded better than they knew if the posi- 
tion is sound—that, to-day, neither Federal Congress nor 
an individual State can establish a State Church or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience. The Fourteenth 
Amendment is in these words: 

“. . . No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 

Under the First Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion Congress was prohibited from making any law re- 
specting an establishment of Religion—and the power 
not being granted by the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment, was reserved to the individual States. Under the 
Fourteenth Amendment “no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States.” 

Does not the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
not regarding how it was adopted, work nullification of 
the reserved powers of the individual States to enact 
laws establishing a State Church or a State Religion? 
The question is submitted with all deference to the 
opinions of the reviewer of Mr. Low’s second volume. 

L. J. BLaKELy. 


‘Due Process of Law’’ 


There was a time in California when, though there 
may have been an abundance of “law,” there was no 
executive competent to carry out the law; and as “law” 
in the abstract gave scant protection to the upright 
citizen, so it inspired little fear in the evil doer. If the 
people then rose and “took the law into their own hands,” 
as the saying goes, it was because there were no duly 
authorized persons who could or would enforce the 


law. Even if at times a private grudge prompted a 


charge and secured a conviction and speedy punishment, 
the vigilantes of the early days administered in general 
a rough, frontier justice suited to the requirements of 
a wild, frontier community. 








But the pity is that nowadays, when our statute books 
groan under the burden that they carry, when courts are 
within reach and executive officers can. quickly summon 
a posse or have the support of the militia, individuals 
should be found who would constitute themselves judge, 
jury, and sheriffs, all in one, for carrying out a certain 
absurd, obsolete, and perverted form of initiative, with 
no chance for a referendum. 

Well may we shrink with horror from the devilish 
deeds of the Barcelona rioters and the horrid brutalities 
indulged in by the Lisbon radicals. But let us not make 
haste to pose as “holier than thou,” for at painfully 
short intervals we have to lament in our own country 
some deed of blood and cruelty which has been per- 
petrated by a frenzied mob. True, it may commonly 
be urged in extenuation, though not in justification, of 
the violence that some awful crime has preceded it; but 
the fact remains that, despite our boasted advance in 
civilization and refinement, man, who is “composed of 
body, soul, and beast,’ shows by his actions that the 
“beast” can rule body and soul. 

It does not seem so very long since this city witnessed 
a great meeting which was held to protest against the 
punishment inflicted “by due process of law” on some 
of those who had been directly responsible for the 
Barcelona outrages. Great indignation was expressed ; 
bitter denunciations of Spanish justice were uttered. 

We have now to lament a show of brutal rowdyism 


e 
by a great crowd against one virtually helpless man, 


Dr. Ben Reitman, who, by irony of fate, has experienced 
in his own person some of the indignities and tortures 
inflicted upon defenceless Spanish citizens by blood-mad 
Barcelona savages. Far from condoning the act of the 
San Diego mob, we deem it unworthy the name of 
“Americans,” which they assumed when they set about 
administering what they were pleased to call “justice” ; 
and we trust, for the fair name of the State of California, 
that the torturers will be visited with the severest punish- 
ment that California’s laws provide. Far be it from us 
to hold an indignation meeting should the majesty of 
the State be vindicated by punishing the offenders. 
Though we should certainly not care to approve of all 
the peculiar tenets that Dr. Reitman may teach or prac- 
tise, the stern fact remains that wholly unauthorized per- 
sons took it upon themselves to decide and act when and 
where the law could be invoked, if he had violated the 
law. Private vengeance or the fury of the mob is not 
that “due process of law” which is guaranteed to us by 


the Constitution of the United States. 
DF. Ss. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Again the Suffrage in Italy 


Rome, May 5, 1912. 


The Chamber of Deputies has at last taken up the ques- 
tion of the suffrage in earnest. It will be remembered 
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that the Socialists under the preceding Conservative ad- 
ministration of Luzzatti pushed the question of a man- 
hood suffrage to the fore; that fearing this would give 
complete control of the government to the Socialists, the 
Conservatives balked it for a time by insisting on an 
obligatory suffrage. This would bring the entire clerical 
vote into the field and would paralyze the Socialists ; they 
would not have it, and the Conservative government fell. 
The Liberals, under Giolitti, then formed a coalition with 
the Socialists and, among other things, promised them an 
extended suffrage without the offending amendment. The 
redemption of this promise now appears in the form of a 
suffrage bill giving the franchise practically to all men 
who want it. 

The franchise situation at present in Italy is peculiar. 
Only ten per cent. of the population are enrolled as voters 
(in the city of Rome only eight per cent.). This is not 
due to the requirements for suffrage, as these only de- 
mand an age of twenty-one years, citizenship, residence, 
ability to read and write, and registration; nor is it ex- 
plained by the seclusion of the army, soldiers in service 
having their right of suffrage suspended, but the whole- 
sale abstention from voting of the Catholics loyal to the 
Holy See is a potent factor. This explains how a mere 
handful of Jews and Freemasons govern Rome, the Cap- 
ital of the spiritual community of Catholicity. In the be- 
ginning of United Italy’s experiment at popular govern- 
ment, a priest, I am informed, who was editor of an 
influential newspaper, ran for election to Parliament, was 
elected by a generous majority, and was incontinently 
thrown out by the government board of election super- 
visors. Thrice he made the attempt; and thrice they re- 
jected his election. He then declared ardently and in- 
sistently in his publication that it was useless for a con; 
sistent Catholic to stand for election, as those in power 
were evidently resolved by hook or by crook to keep all 
such out. 

This position of “non expedit” was taken by Pope Pius 
IX, when the matter was referred to him, maintained by 
Leo XIII, and renewed by Pope Pius X, who, however, 
in his encyclical letter “J! fermo proposito” addressed to 
the bishops of Ita'y in June, 1905, conceded that grave 
reasons of the sovereign good of society might call for an 
exception, which would be made when the bishops, seeing 
such need for the salvation of souls and the protection of 
the property of the churches in their respective dioceses, 
should ask a dispensation from the general ruling. The 
extent of the exceptions made may be measured by the 
fact that there are at present just four such Catholic mem- 
bers of Parliament, known naturally as Clericals. Mean- 
time the Catholics had taken opportunity in some localities 
to vote for local elective officials in the interest of local 
good government, and while in the beginning perhaps vot- 
ing for'the one of the outside candidates who promised 
least harm to the civil good of the community and least 
menace to the civil and religious rights of Catholics, have 
latterly put up their own candidates and in many cases 
elected them. 

In the face of the proposed extension of the suffrage 
and the consequent menace of a socialistic or radical gov- 
ernment, which would mean more thoroughgoing suppres- 
sion of the religious rights of Catholics, and a fresh attack 
upon the existence of the Church in Italy, the Catholic 
organizations are deliberating over a wider and more sys- 
tematic use of the ballot, while still refraining from can- 
didacy for membership in Parliament. The ethical posi- 
tion of Catholic voters within the limits of the former pon- 
tifical states would seem to be to make use for their own 





protection, under the de facto government, of the civil 
rights allowed them, while awaiting the juridical settle- 
ment of the independency of the Holy See, the adjustment 
of the rights of the Church, and the restoration to the in- 
habitants of government de jure as well as de facto. 
The Waldensians in Rome have caused a ripple of 
offence by distributing controversial tracts in the most 
fashionable restaurant in the city. The ordinary Italian 
has not the same inborn contempt as the Irish for the 
soup-house and tract method of proselytism; but the en- 
terprising spirit of the Waldensians on this occasion 
proved too much for public good taste. Possibly the 
venture was suggested by the growing practice in the 
large Catholic churches, where owing to the immense 
size of the church and the scattered smallness of the 
congregations at the frequent Masses, it is impossible to 
give our ordinary five-minute Sunday sermon, of dis- 
tributing little pocket folders of four pages containing 
a brief exposition of the gospel of the day. But the 
thrusting of such literature upon dissidents in places of 
public concourse is a gray horse of another color. 


C. M. 





The Catholics of Malabar 


ERNAKULAM, April 7th, 1912. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Will you allow me to correct a misstatement made by 
your correspondent, Mr. John Polacan, in his article 
“Malabar under native jurisdiction,” which appeared in 
your issue of February 3d? Speaking about the Syrians. 
he says that their Carmelite friars were the pioneers of 
Catholic journalism in Malabar. In this Mr. Polacan has 
been evidently robbing Peter to pay Paul. The credit 
in this matter should undoubtedly go to the Latin priests, 
as the oldest Catholic paper, Sathiauadam (The Voice 
of Truth), as it is locally known, owes its inception and 
maintenance to them. This paper is now about thirty 
years in existence, and compared with it the two Syrian 
journals referred to in the article are only of recent 
origin. It was therefore quite unfair to those concerned 
that this important Catholic paper, which commenced its 
work at so remote a period and is now enjoying so largely 
the good-will of the Catholic bishops of Malabar, was 
entirely left out of account by your correspondent. 

As regards the remaining portion of the article I should 
think it is very interesting reading. I fully endorse the 
remark that considerable progress has been made by the 
Syrian community during the last fifteen years that the 
Vicariates were under native jurisdiction—the progress 
made being much more appreciable than when they re- 
mained merged in an unwieldy whole under one head. 
In the limited sphere of jurisdiction allotted to them 


the native bishops have attempted and _ achieved 
much. We believe much more would have been done 
had it not been for the unhappy unprecedented 


attitude of some of the parishes, which in one case 
went so far as to drag a venerable bishop to the 
secular tribunal to answer for his orders in the 
ecclesiastical line, and in another, kept up a _ cease- 
less agitation against an equally erudite and amiabie 
bishop for the simple reason that he was not of the party 
to which the majority of the diocesans belonged. Let the 
past be past and let it not repeat itself, as Mr. Polacan 
observes. If the people can at least now shake off their 
disinclination to recognize a prophet in his own country, 
we hope the attainment of the full measure of the benefits 
contemplated by the illustrious Pontiff Leo XIII wil! be 
within easy reach. C. Josern. 
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A Protest 


We wish to put on record our unqualified condemnation 
and our intense detestation of the methods which are 
said to have been resorted to by the San Diego Vigilantes 
in dealing with the offensive person known as “Ben” 
Reitman on Friday, May 17, 1912. Whether Reitman is 
an anarchist or not, whether he deserves condign punish- 
ment or not as an enemy of the commonwealth, is not 
the question. But for private citizens, no matter how in- 
dignant, to take into their hands without any warrant 
whatever the coercive power of the State, to virtually 
abolish all process of law, and to wantonly abrogate the 
calm and restrained administration of justice by the 
properly constituted tribunals established for that pur- 
pose, and to transfer all these powers to an excited and 
disorderly mob, is to do precisely what men like Reitman 
and his associates desire and are endeavoring to effect. 
We have condemned over and over again these bitter 
and reckless enemies of all social order, but on the other 
hand, we are horrified to see hitherto estimable and law- 
abiding citizens who abhor the principles of these an- 
archists now adopting their methods. Every outrage 
against the peace of the country either by word or act 
should be dealt with by the public authority and not 
otherwise, no matter how exasperating the provocation 
may have been. 


Ancient Election Methods 


Unless the newspaper scribes of Europe are having a 
little fun at our’ expense, it happens or it seems that 
many of those things which we are wont to regard as 
distinctive and attractive national ornaments and decora- 
tions of our own devising and adoption are, after all, 
only the cast off clothing of the ancients. The idiosyn- 


crasies of our electoral campaign methods, for instance, 





which we are apt to ascribe to our breezy American in- 
itiative, were known and practiced by the serious old 
Romans a couple of thousand years ago, and the grim 
record of it is said to have been recently unearthed in 
the excavations that Sig. Spinazola is making among the 
ruins of the ancient city of Pompeii. 

In what was called Abundantia Street when Pompeii 
was at the height of its glory, an old wall singularly 
preserved has just been found all plastered over with 
pre-election proclamations. To most of them are pre- 
fixed the letters “O. V. F.” which mean “Oro vos 
faciatis,” or “please vote.” Then follows certain in- 
formation directing you to the candidate’s friends, asso- 
ciates and neighbors, who will advise you about his 
fitness for the office he covets. The language of the 
placard is for the most part stately in its tone, and you 
are assured that the aspirant is in every respect “dignus 
republica,” “worthy of the Republic.” You are also ad- 
vised “that his loyalty will stand every strain; that he 
is generous to a fault ; that under his administration there 
will be splendid games and excellent bread.” You are 
comforted by being told that “he pays well,” aud are 
admonished that “if you vote for him this year he will 
vote for you the next”—a reminder that is very sug- 
gestive of the modern dicker for rotation in office. And 
so it goes on: “Proclinus is an honest man, Photinus is 
a good fellow,” etc. 

It also appears that in those faraway days the digni- 
fied Romans even availed themselves of the sandwich- 
man for street parades, just as we do; employed the il- 
lustrated placard for the glorification of their favorite, 
and did not despise the funny caricature to belittle the 
other candidate. Thus you may see “Plotinus the good 
fellow” still on the wall before you rejoicing in an 
ample waist-band, and “Proclinus the honest man” re- 
duced to a skeleton. Usually the language employed is 
sober, but as the taverns were open and wine of all 
brands flowed like rivers, the same could not be said of 
the electors, 

Singularly enough, also, the Pompeian suffragette is 
in evidence, for Petronia and Statia published their pre- 
ferences for Casellius and Albucius. tatia reminded 
the voters that they always did what she said. Happy 
Statia! but how Petronia worded her proclamation we 
are not told. There is, however, one placard which we 
hope is not hers, which declares that all who oppose the 
candidate are jackasses—a divergence from the modern 
method, which heaps obloquy on the contesting candidate, 
but flatters the electors. One sweet creature, probably 
diminutive in stature, for she calls herself Animula, was 
evidently in love, for she implores the good people to 
vote for her darling and devoted Clodius. Shall we 
have to face all this when female suffrage comes fully 
to the front? 

One great differentiating note in these old Roman 
comitia is that the candidates were disinterested. They 
sought honor, not money. Public office was not remun- 
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erative. On the contrary the successful competitor was 
expected to establish fountains, build great baths, erect 
court houses, temples, etc., and all this not from the public 
funds but his own. He had also to give elaborate ban- 
quets and organize popular games and shows, yet withal 
like the commonest modern politician he was compelled 
to know every one by name and surname, to be ubiquitous 
in his public appearances, and execute himself generously 
in countless interminable speeches without waiting to take 
breath between them. Fortunately they had not car plat- 
forms in those days for the Romans were fond of serious 
oratory, but the merchants exacted promises of high prices 
for their goods, and the purchasers had to be assured 
that they could buy cheaper than ever before—an ex- 
cellent anticipation of modern pre-election pledges. 

Unfortunately the proclamations on the charred and 
ruined walls of Pompeii proved to be of no avail. The 
lava came down from Vesuvius before election day, and 
reduced to ashes both the candidates and electors and 
those who were neither. Nothing but the placards on 
the ruins were left to record all the unfulfilled promises 
and blasted hopes. Happily there are no volcanoes in 
the United States, but there is another kind of lava now 
pouring over the country from one end to the other, 
fraught with greater ruin than that which forever 
obliterated from the face of the earth the fair and pros- 
perous and pleasure-loving Pompeii. 


Publishers—A Menace 


Very probably the speaker was prompted by no higher 
thought than one of selfish interest and better business, 
but whether he was or not E. W, Mumford, of the Penn 
Publishing Co., of this city, said some excellent things 
in his straightforward talk to the “Booksellers” during 
one of the sessions of their recent convention at the Hotel 
Astor. Mr. Mumford spoke on “Juvenile Readers as an 
Asset,” and his characterization of many of the books 
sold to young people in the United States makes a force- 
ful arraignment of the trade. Most of the juvenile fic- 
tion on booksellers’ counters, he declared, is worthless 
or dangerous, and, as those of an expert, his reasons 
for the fairly sweeping condemnation are worth repeat- 
ing. According to Mr. Mumford many of these books 
distort facts and do not teach young readers to think 
straight; in others the hero wins his point by lying or 
smart trickery; in others the children are invariably right 
while their elders are invariably wrong; in others there 
is no respect displayed for learning and the teacher is 
made a butt of ridicule; in some bad English occurs; in 
others cruel and thoughtless mischief is encouraged. 

We should like to have the confidence Mr. Mumford 
expresses, and be as ready as he to believe that, when 
booksellers begin to know the books they sell and to 
recognize the viciousness of so many of them, a speedy 
betterment in the traffic will ensue. Apparently there 
are but too many of our American booksellers who seem 








to be quite content to follow the way blazed by one of 
the tribe: “It may be poison, but it pays.” 

Still even self-interest and a keen scent of profit to 
come ought to make clear to them the thought splendidly 
driven home by one of themselves. Mr. Mumford re- 
minded them: 

“The problem of the bookseller is the problem of 
the Church—how to hold on to the young people. 
The only way to make book buyers is to build up 
book buyers, and to do that you must catch them 
very young. As one successful bookseller puts it, 
‘If you can sell the children wholesome, worthwhile 
books of some literary merit you are helping to de- 
velop a taste that eventually makes bookbuyers. Sell- 
ing a poor grade of stories, however, makes not 
bookbuyers but book devourers, and on them the cir- 
culating libraries thrive.” 


There are in this country over twenty-five million 
children of school age, that is between five and eighteen 
years. When these children reach the years of mature 
discretion will they be reading books of history, biography 
and science, and fiction that is real literature? A large 
part of the juvenile army of school children are to-day 
either directly or indirectly patrons of book stores; how 
many of them will be steady customers in years to come? 
The answer depends largely upon the taste that their 
present reading is developing in them, and that faculty 
demands quite in the same measure as every other intel- 
lectual gift wise and careful training. It is needless to 
state how large a part of this training is influenced by 
the exploitation of their books by booksellers. 


Senators By Popular Vote 


Sanctioned by more than the requisite two-thirds of 
the Senate and by a practically unanimous vote in the 
House, the proposed Constitutional Amendment for the 
election of Senators by a direct vote of the people has 
set out on its tour of the State legislatures. If it wins 
the approbation of thirty-six of the forty-eight legisla- 
tures, it becomes a part of the Organic Law. It would 
not be surprising if, owing to the long agitation of this 
measure and its appeal to the voters in general, it were 
to overtake and outstrip the Income Tax Amendment in 
the race for incorporation in the Constitution. 

The present method of electing Senators was adopted 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 by a vote of 
nine States to two. At that time, James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, one of the prominent workers in the Con- 
vention, proposed the election of Senators by the people, 
but only his own State was in favor of his measure when 
it was put to the vote. 

The subject was left untouched until 1826, when Mr. 
Storrs, of New York, proposed popular election. His 
proposal was read in the House and tabled. A similar 
fate befell the resolution of Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, 
in 1835. In 1850 began a fresh attempt, which lasted 
with interruptions up to the present time, the whole 
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number of proposed Amendments in this sense reaching 
a total of about sixty. One of the most persistent ad- 
vocates of popular election of Senators was Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee, who, as Representative, as Sena- 
tor, and as President, urged the matter upon the Con- 
gress. About one-third of the State legislatures, in- 
cluding those of New York and Ohio, have favored 
this marked departure from the Fathers. 

The chief reasons advanced in support of the change 
are that the present system has outlived its usefulness, 
for it serves but to emphasize that lack of confidence 
in the common people, which the Fathers surely felt, but 
which experience has failed to justify. Again, it lends 
itself readily to the corruption of legislatures, and to 
the choice of men whose only title to office is their great 
wealth or their dependence upon corporate interests. 
Finally, the application of the present system has pro- 
duced deadlocks in the State legislatures, such as have 
been recently seen in New York and Colorado, and some- 
what earlier in Delaware, Kentucky and other States, 
thus temporarily depriving the State of its full strength 
in the Senate, and consequently of its due influence in 
the legislative action of Congress and in the special func- 
tions of the Senate. 

A State legislature has often claimed and exercised 
the right to “instruct” its Senators on how they should 
act upon some measure before the United States Senate; 
but it has never done more than to “request” the State’s 
Representatives in Congress to favor or to oppose some 
bill. Under the proposed Amendment, the Senators will 
not in any sense be thus beholden to the State legislatures. 


Monsignor Benson 


Monsignor Benson, during his recent six weeks’ stay in 
New York, made for himself a host of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. Seldom perhaps does a successful writer of 
books that may be classed as literature awaken interest 
ind enthusiasm as a lecturer. Several distinguished men 
whose works are widely and highly appreciated by the 
‘lovers of wholesome literature have come to America in 
late years with well-grounded expectations of enhancing 
‘reir reputation by personally presenting themselves in 
icademic halls and public assembly rooms. Not in all 
‘cases have these expectations been fulfilled. Matthew 
\rnold was a distinct disappointment. The genial Justin 
\MicCarthy made no marked impression one way or the 
ther. Marion Crawford was an exception; being an 
\merican, he came rather to his own; he was well re- 
‘eived and added to his literary laurels the reputation 
1f a scholarly and accomplished speaker. Monsignor 
Benson about a year ago visited Boston. Little was 
heard of his coming, or of what he did there; but the 
brevity of his stay may explain the little stir that visit 
‘reated in other quarters. His experience in New York 
brought him into contact with thousands, who were 
ready to be pleased and instructed, and gave him the 


| the burden of thought. 








needed opportunity to display exceptional gifts as a fas- 
cinating speaker and versatile lecturer. Of graces of 
oratory he has none; awkward rather of pose and sparing 
of gesture, with a weak though pleasing voice, he has 
however many qualities which more than outweigh these 
defects. A mind that is a veritable storehouse of learn- 
ing, an imagination that supplies an appropriate setting 
for every thought, no matter how abstruse, modesty of 
demeanor, power of graphic illustration, clearness and 
accuracy and variety of expression, a flow of diction that 
rushes onward like a torrent, yet always under control, 
these are some of the gifts and accomplishments that 
hold his audience under a magic spell. It was a happy 
thought to invite this accomplished priest and recent 
convert to the American metropolis. We are convinced 
that not only have Catholics profited by the many lec- 
tures and sermons to which they were treated, but that 
many non-Catholics have an interest awakened in the 
great Church which, in an unbelieving generation, has 
won the allegiance of this brilliant son of the late Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Irish Quarterly Review 


“A guid conceit of oursels,” which Scotchmen might 
dispense with, but which Catholics might well pray for 
in literary matters, should be greatly stimulated by a 
new Catholic publication which has come into the world 
full panoplied for defence and offence, and bearing all 
the marks of seasoned and vigorous virility. Studies, 
“an Irish Quarterly Review of Letters, Philosophy and 
Science,” edited by a Committee of the Dublin National 
University, assumes in its first issue a foremost position 
among the scholarly reviews of the age. Essaying to 
treat of modern literature, philosophy, sociology, educa- 
tion, and the sciences, and of Celtic, classical, Oriental 
and historical subjects and questions, it covers the wide 
field in a fashion that will equally commend itself to the 
scholar, the thinker, and the stylist. Its first utterance 
is in numbers, a stately heroic poem on “The Theft of 
the Hounds of Finn, by King Arthur,” which seems to 
say in symbol: Ireland is a kindly neighbor, but should 
Britain rob her by force or guile, Britons must pay the 
penalty. National principle being thus poetically posited, 
the remaining writers proceed through a score of varied 
articles to review in facile prose the thought and doings 
of the world. 

Solidity and depth were to be expected of the dis- 
tinguished group of professors and students whom 
Fathers Finlay and Corcoran have gathered round them, 
but the most striking characteristic is the gift of style, 
clear, pungent, idiomatic, that brightens the darkest loam 
of philosophy, and clarifies and pleases while lightening 
One can follow pleasantly the 
remotest windings of the electrical theory of matter, 
masterly refutations of evolutionary pragmatists and 
material psychologists, learned expositions of Islamism, 
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Hedonism, university ideals and property rights, and 
erudite notes and reviews on a wide variety of subjects, 
without being at all expert on the matters treated, but 
not without recognizing on every page that the writers 
are. Lighter topics are also treated but the heaviest are 
handled lightly, and it is refreshing to notice with what 
ease assured they play with and dispatch the Goliaths of 
scientific heresy, being masters at once of the opponents 
and the play. Studies is the latest instance of many 
recent proofs that Catholic scholarship is not only better 
built and buttressed than that of the much vaunted 
sceptical school which usurped the name of science, but 
also that it has learned to convey its meaning in the 
raciest of English. The fact that the contributors of 
the Irish Quarterly Review are all of Irish birth, educa- 
tion and training gives assurance that Ireland will know 
how to meet the problems with which national responsi- 
bility will soon confront her; nor can it fail to be of 
extensive service to Catholics of other lands, for no pro- 
fessor, student nor any other who would keep abreast 
of modern thought can afford to be without it. 


A Tribute and a Warning 


The presentation of the Laetare Medal, awarded for 
his devotion to charitable works, to Mr. Thomas M. 
Mulry, in Cathedral Hall, New York, was marked by 
some notable incidents. He had selected a public gather- 
ing in preference to an expensive banquet, in order that 
the poor for whom he had worked, and all the members 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, who had cooperated 
with him, and who, he held, had really earned the honor 
which was conferred on him, might be able to witness its 
presentation. Asked by his Eminence, the Cardinal, if 
May 13 was acceptable to him, he said: “Decidedly. 
Thirteen is my lucky number. I was born and married 
on the thirteenth, and my children number thirteen.” Ac- 
cordingly, on May 13, his Eminence Cardinal Farley 
presiding, hall and platform were filled with men of 
distinction in every walk of life, who had come to do 
honor to a man who had given the best of a busy life to 
the cause of the poor and the afflicted. The tributes of 
the leaders in Catholic and non-Catholic charities were 
condensed by Father Cavanaugh, of Notre Dame, who 
said he had exemplified the true character of charity by 
giving through supernatural faith and the love of God, 
himself as well as his time and goods to the relief of 
suffering humanity. The speech of Mr. Lauterbach, who 
represented the Jewish charitable associations, had special 
significance. His people were proud of their charitable 
institutions, but there was not one of these that did not 
owe their being to Catholic example. They had fol- 
lowed the lead of the sisterhoods, the brotherhoods, the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Catholic body, as all 
must do who would institute or develop any work of 
organized charity. The Jews and the Catholics of New 
York had stood together in securing and defending the 





rights of their charitable institutions. They had done so 
at the Constitutional Convention of 1894, when bigotry 
was rampant. Bigotry was now less bold, but should it 
take courage and reappear at the coming Convention of 
1914, the Catholics and Jews would again be found 
united ; and again they would conquer it. 





7? 


The Educational Review for May, 1912, edited by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, contains this complimentary notice of the book 
published last autumn by Reverend Mother Stuart, 
Superior-General of the Religious of the Sacred Heart: 

“We wish that more attention might be given,” it 
says, “by persons not themselves Catholics to the ex- 
cellent books on education which keep constantly 
coming from the pen of Catholic teachers and schol- 
ars. We find much that is delightful and stimulating 
in the ‘Education of Catholic Girls,’ by Janet Erskine 

Stuart. Miss Stuart puts emphasis where emphasis 

should be put in the education of women, and de- 

votes but little time to the superficialities and trivial- 
ities of the subject.” 

The wish is cordially re-echoed by many an educationist 
whose speciality obliges him to review the “superficialities 
and trivialities” abounding in books on educational topics 
of our day. As in every phase of life, the fixed prin- 
ciples of Catholic thought serve as a saving restraint, 
whose influence is a wholesome one in the development 
of educational work among us. The “Miss” in the 
Review’s reference will tickle many readers; evidently 
the writer of the appreciative notice of Mother Stuart’s 
work is not aware that the author of “Education of 
Catholic Girls” is a Religious of the Sacred Heart. 





Those who see signs in the times of approaching re- 
ligious unity among Christians may modify their roseate 
views when they read the reports of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church conference in Baltimore. The twenty- 
first quadrennial session of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church began on May 17 with 
the election of a new president. The issue deciding the 
contest over the election was the proposed union of the 
Methodist Churches. Dr. Lewis, the former president, 
was criticized for his efforts to bring about union with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the opposition was 
strong enough to vote him out of office and elect their 
champion, Dr. Davis. The obvious comment on this 
result is that if Methodists who presumably have so many 
things in common still find it so difficult to bridge over 
the streams of prejudice and error, what solid ground 
for hope is there that a common Christianity will ever 
unite all dissenting churches, much less effect a salutary 
union between Protestants and the mother Church of 
Christendom. Assuredly it is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished and earnestly prayed for, but contempor- 
aneous church history will not supply green pastures for 
the optimist to browse in. 
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Reforming Without Remedy. 


A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By Jane Appams. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 

This is a sad and pity-provoking book, not merely for the har- 
rowing instances it unfolds of young lives ruined by preventable 
temptations and allurements, but also and chiefly because of the 
evidence it affords that the author and her class, while combat- 
ing sincerely and strenuously the inroads of the social vice, have 
no true conception of that which makes it vicious. It has much 
to say about the “ancient evil”—and her indictment of the traf- 
fickers in vice, their means and methods, and the social and 
business conditions that facilitate their trade, is presented with 
as much restraint and deco:um as the subject permits—but it 
says little about the “new conscience” and nothing of conscience 
in the true The author is keenly alive to the 
physical evils immorality engenders, to the mental miseries and 
the loss of reputation and worldly prospects that result from it, 
and to the iniquity of the men, laws and conventions that tolerate 
or encourage it; but of the intrinsic evil of sin, of the responsi- 
bility to God of man and woman alike for the violation of the 


sense of the word. 


laws which He has stamped upon the soul or promulgated by 
positive enactment, she appears either to have no knowledge or 
to ignore these influences as determining factors in the avoidance 
or conquest of sin. 

Hence 


sores of 


the remedies she suggests are merely plasters on the 
not a 
some other patent medicines, are worse than the dis- 
ease, the the evil. Legislative and 
municipal action may diminish the iniquitous traffic, though by 
and a minimum wage 


Some are ineffective even as plasters; 


socie ty - 


four Iike 
iCcW, iine 


and none goes to root of 
unwise application it has often widened it; 
for women workers, state aid for the indigent and unemployed, 
woman suffrage and female supervision could also operate in the 
same direction, but when the author names peace arbitration as 
a powerful remedy and Socialism as the grand and ultimate 
cure, we get the measure of the “new conscience” and the bank- 
ruptcy of those ethical reformers who would reform everything 
in vice but its viciousness. 

The “new 
morality is bad economically and physically, and must therefore 
be stopped. About private vice it is silent. It is built on the 
theory that man is an evolution from the beast, and his moral 
conventions are but “survivals and savage infections of the prim- 
itive life from which he started.” Logically then, human moral- 
ity is on the same plane with animal health and efficiency, though 
the good lady is quite unconscious that the crude theories she 
bundles with her facts necessitate such a conclusion. Once she 
gets close to the right solution, though of this she is also un- 


conscience” is merely a recognition that public im- 


aware: “The public gaieties formerly allowed in Catholic coun- 
tries where young people were restrained by the confessional, are 
now permitted in cities where this restraint is altogether un- 
known to thousands.” The confessional, with the faith, the sense 
of responsibility to God and the sustaining and restraining graces 
that it connotes, is the radical remedy. It forms and regulates 
the individual conscience,—and therefore ultimately the public 
conscience—and strengthens the will to follow its dictates. It 
enforces the same code on man as on woman, it inculcates purity 
of thought as well as act and tongue, it enables the young mod- 
estly to get instruction upon modesty, and it prepares the soul 
for the reception of the Maker and sustainer of morality. Pius 
X in encouraging frequent communion from the age of reason 
upward became, if on no other grounds, the greatest reformer of 
the age. 

The author rightly holds that prevention is more important 
than reformation, but she has no adequate preventive to suggest. 
Our numerous Catholic institutions for protection and reform 








are at least as efficient, though not so widely advertised, as the 
Hull House of Chicago, over which Miss Addams presides; but 
we have also a great system of prevention, and there is no other 
that we know of. It is religious education. In the Catholic 
school the young are trained and drilled in modesty, are taught 
to avoid sin not because it is inconvenient, but because it is 
wrong and infinitely more evil than all temporal ills, and are 
furnished with means and motive for its avoidance that hold 
good always and everywhere through life. As long as this knowl- 
edge and training are withheld from the largest number of 
American school children, so long will the ancient evil continue 
Laws and regulations may occasionally suppress certain 
manifestations of sin, but they cannot prevent or cure mental 
corruption. The old conscience of the Christian dispensation has. 
been and will remain the only effective remedy. M. K. 


new. 





The Promised Land. 
ton, Mifflin Co. , 

The author of this interesting volume is a Russian Jewess, 
who tells the story of her life from babyhood till thirty. 
Born in Polotzk, she came to Boston at the age of twelve, 
entered the public schools, quickly mastered our difficult 
language and passed with distinction through the grammar 
grades, the Latin high school, and Barnard College, and 
has now written an autobiography that for charm of style, 
delicacy of humor and keenness of observation is a book 
of which even a literary woman with highly educated Eng-\ 
lish-speaking ancestors might well be proud. 

Mary Antin’s early childhood was passed “within the pale” 
in an atmosphere of the most rigid orthodoxy. 


“When I came to lie on my mother’s breast,” the 
author tells us, “she sang me lullabies on lofty themes. 
I heard the names of Rebecca, Rachel and Leah as early 
as the names of father, mother and nurse. My baby 
soul was enthralled by sad and noble cadences, as my 
mother sang of my ancient home in Palestine, or 
mourned over the desolation of Zion. With the first 
rattle that was placed in my hand a prayer was pro- 
nounced over me, a petition that a pious man might 
take me to wife, and a messiah be among my sons.” 


By Mary Antin. Boston: Hough- 


But after she old enough to attend “Reb’ 
[saiah’s school” Mary had already become such a skeptic,— 
conceited little gosling that she was,—that on one occasion 
she deliberately put “God Himself to the proof”. by disobey- 
“the sacred admonition not to carry anything beyond 
the house limits on the Sabbath day.” “Where is God,” 
she asked, when “nothing happened.” Her faith was further 
shaken by seeing her father, who was learned in the law, 
secretly turning out a light on the Sabbath, so when she 
reached America she made an open avowal of atheism in 
the presence of her horrified schoolmates, for “this is a 
free country,” she maintained. 

Such passages in Mary Antin’s book are significant. If the 
Jews that are flocking in such numbers to our large cities 
would but keep in its integrity their heritage of faith and avoid 
the error of supposing that they are not thoroughly “American” 
until they have ceased to believe in the God of Israel, very 
probably they would not be the race from which the ranks of 
Socialists are now so largely recruited. 

3e that as it may, Mary Antin’s God was “Nature,” writ 
large, while “Evolution” became the object of her worship. She 
dabbled in the sciences, pulled flowers and bugs to pieces and 
then records with surprising solemnity for a woman of her- 
pleasant wit: 

“I know that my life has grown better since I learned to 
distinguish between a butterfly and a moth; that my faith 
in man is the greater because I have watched for the coming 
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of the song sparrow in the spring; and my thoughts of 
immortality are the less wavering because I have cherished 
the winter chickweed on my lawn.” 


In the lives of saints, to be sure, we often read that their 
meditations on the wonders of the universe “lifted their minds 
to heavenly desires.” But just how the contemplation of moths 
and sparrows can promote an unbeliever’s growth in faith and 
holiness is not luminously clear. Perhaps in her next book 
Mary Antin will explain the passage more fully, and while on 
the subject, she should graciously tell us what kind of immor- 
tality that is of which she finds winter chickweed such a certain 
pledge. W. D. 

Messianic Philosophy, an Historical and Critical Examina- 
tion of the Evidence for the Existence, Death, Resurrection, 
Ascension and Divinity of Jesus Christ. By Gipgeon W. B. 
Marsh, F.R.S.M., F.R.H.S., etc. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price 
3s. 6d. ; 

This is one of the ably written volumes which make up 
the series of Expository Essays in Christian Philosophy, a 
series edited by Dr. Francis Aveling. Mr. Marsh is known by 
his studies in the historicity of miracles, and specifically of 
the great miracle of the resurrection of Christ. 

The present treatise supposes the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and of the Pauline 
writings; likewise the existence of God and possibility of 
miracles, the immortality of the soul and its need of super- 
natural revelation.. These questions will be treated in forth- 
<oming volumes of the series of Dr. Aveling. The bulk of 
Dr. Marsh’s book is taken up with the historicity of Jesus 
Christ, His life, death, Resurrection, and Ascension; in fact 
a better title for his work would have been “The Christ of 
History.” The present title, without its subtitle, is bewilder- 
ing to one who has not read the book, in which 153 out of 
180 pages are given by Mr. Marsh to the historical proof of 
the facts that Jesus Christ really and truly lived, died, arose 
from the dead and ascended into heaven. As one would 
suppose, the bulk of this portion of the book goes to the 
resurrection (pp. 49-161). The treatment is thorough and 
convincing, and has a true Catholic ring throughout. Tra- 
ditional methods are followed. The argument from the 
Synoptic Gospels, as from historical documents and not from 
inspired writings, is clearly and strongly put. 

Twenty-two pages are given to the argument from the 
Epistles of St. Paul,—indeed this argument is set second and 
tated as more important than that from the Synoptics and 
John. This is a mistake. Rationalists admit without our 
proof that St, Paul taught the Resurrection of Jesus and the 
chief supernatural elements of Christianity. They go farther. 
They dub as Pauline all that shows trace of the supernatural 
in the Synoptics. They distinguish between Christianity and 
Paulinity. Christianity, the original Logia, does not include 
the supernatural elements such as the Resurrection; these 
elements have been foisted upon Christianity by Paul. An- 
other mistake made by Mr. Marsh is the prime importance 
given to what he calls the historical argument,—the proof 
of the Resurrection by the fact of Christianity.” “The New 
Testament is not the witness of the Resurrection,—it is the 
Christian Church which is the witness” (p. 2). This is an 
obsolete apologetic. This worn out argument should not be 
made the first. The only satisfactory proof of the Resurrec- 
tion, from the standpoint of our enemies,—and we must argue 
from their standpoint—is that taken from the Synoptics and 
John as from historical documents; this proof should, of 
course, be supplemented by the other motives of credibility 
of the Christian faith. Moreover, we think it a mistake to 
admit that “the last twelve verses of the last chapter in 
Mark’s Gospel are very generally held to be a subsequent 





addition to the original” (p. 99). Catholic exegetes generally 
hold no such thing. Our apologetic is very much weakened 
by the admission that this pericope is not Markan. Nor do 
Catholic scholars assign Matthew to A.D. 90, Mark to A.D. 80, 
Luke to A.D. 90 (p. 107). The recent decision of the Bib- 
lical Commission (1911) does not allow so late a date for 
Matthew nor the priority of the original Mark over the 
original Matthew. WALTER Drum. 





Simple Instructions on the Holy Eucharist as Sacrament 
and Sacrifice. By the Very Rev. Geo. Epw. Canon Howe. 
London: R. & T. Washbourne. 

“There are too many books being written on the Blessed 
Sacrament,” it may be said. But too many works on that 
wonderful theme there cannot easily be, particularly if they 
are volumes like this of Canon Howe's, whose admirable 
“Catechist” is so well known. Moreover, “this advantage 
we owe to the multiplicity of books on the same subject: 
that one falls in the way of one man, and another best suits 
the level or comprehension of another.” These are “simple 
instructions,” the author insists, which were delivered orig- , 
inally to his congregation at Tynemouth, and are now pub- 
lished “in more extended form.” Without being too subtle, 
the exposition is thorough enough to be just the book to 
give to a prospective convert who finds the Real Presence 
a hard saying. Especially good is the chapter on “Inward 
Grace,” where the Holy Eucharist is considered as the life 
and food of the soul, its strength in temptation, the cause 
of venial sins’ remission, the source of courage in the ful- 
filment of duty, of spiritual sweetness, and finally as the 
germ of glory. The arguments for frequent Communion 
are also forcibly put and throughout the book striking illus- 
trations and apposite anecdotes are used. The second part 
of the volume is a simple but sufficiently exact explanation 
of Holy Mass. The author made the book a suitable one 
for Sunday reading at home, and preachers and teachers will 
also like his instructions on a subject that should be dear 
to every Catholic heart. W. DD. 

La Théologie de Saint Paul. Deuxiéme partie. F. Prat, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 

This is the sixth volume of the Bibliothéque de Théologie His- 
torique, which the professors of the Institut Catholique of Paris 
are editing and Messrs. Beauchesne et Cie. are publishing; the 
two volumes which Turmel wrote on the history of positive 
theology have been withdrawn from circulation and are no longer 
listed as part of the collection. It is four years since Father 
Prat published his first volume on St. Paul’s theology; the sec- 
ond volume is quite up to the high mark of scholarship of the 
first. 

In the first volume the theology of St. Paul is worked out 
chronologically. In the mind of the Apostle there was not this 
gradual evolution of his Gospel. It is in his letters that such an 
evolution is seen to accord with the exigencies of those to whom 
he wrote. In the second volume of Father Prat the chronolog- 
ical order is set aside, circumstances of time and place are 
omitted; the deposit of faith as handed down by the great Apos- 
tle is viewed as a whole, an attempt is made by a master mind 
to build up synthetically the theology of St. Paul, to bring into 
prominence the master idea of this theology, to subordinate his 
other ideas and to coordinate them with regard to each other. 
In analyzing Pauline theology as found in the Epistles, and then 
synthetizing it into the complex form it had in the mind of the 
Apostle, Father Prat has been guided by that which is certain 
of the deposit of faith of the Church, but has not tried,to make 
a scholastic theologian of St. Paul. The scholastic moulds of 
thought, resulting as they do from centuries of systematic work 
upon the deposit of faith and truths related thereto, are not the 
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moulds of St. Paul’s mind; and the revelation given to St. Paul 
was received by him according to the receptive moulds of his 
own mind: “Quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur.” 

Father Prat divides his work into six parts. In the first he 
studies Paulinism; rejects the false conceptions of the Hegelian 
and Kantian schools, together with the latest Tiibingen product, 
the “Los von Paulus” movement, and makes for the master idea 
of the Pauline Gospel. This Gospel is not theocentric, not built 
upon the metaphysical notion of God; nor yet anthropocentric, a 
psychological contrast between the flesh and the spirit; nor again 
based upon the master idea of justification by faith, but is essen- 
tially Christocentric, built up upon the idea of Christ the Media- 
tor between God and men. The master idea of the theology of 
Paul is this: “The Christ, the Saviour, makes every believer a 
sharer in his life and death.” By most convincing study, Father 
Prat shows this to be the very germ of the Pauline Gospel. The 
rest of St. Paul’s theology is built up on this fundamental idea 
and treated under the headings, “The person of the Re- 
deemer,” “The work of the Redemption,” “The channels of 
the Redemption,” “The fruits of the Redemption.” 

We know of no work so thorough in the study of St. Paul's 
‘text and meaning and so effective against the rationalistic analysis 


of his theology as are Father Prat’s two volumes. 
WALTER DrvuM, §.J. 





The majority of mankind keep following leads which true 
scholars have long abandoned. Evolution, for instance, now 
that it is being discarded by the great scientists, is in high 
favor with “the man in the street,” and Socialism began ta 
spread only after deep students had rejected it as a practical 
economic system. The foregoing observations were sug- 
gested by the perusal of “Fate Knocks at the Door,” a novel 
by W. L. Comfort, which J. B. Lippincott publishes. The 
book is largely made up of a conglomeration of exploded 
philosophical hypotheses that have found their last level. 
Evolution, altruism and a strange mixture of Indian doc- 
trines are served up in a volume that has few redeeming 
features either in the concomitant story or in the style of 
Sentences ending in dots and dashes, es- 


its presentation. 
indicate either loose 


pecially when noticeably recurrent, 
thinking or an unworkmanlike lack of care. Sentences of 
this nature average three or four to the page. The reader’s 
credulity, too, is heavily drawn on. Those who have gone 
through the drudgery inseparable from the mastery of the 
arts will regard with envy David Bedient’s wholly untutored 
yet extremely delicate artistic, perception. As for accepting 
him as a hero, isn’t it rather unreasonable to ask the reading 
public to place on a pedestal one of whom the author re- 
marks, “he was preserved in comparative purity though he 
roamed unbridled around the world”? 





One reason why Catholic books of devotion are not read 
more widely is doubtless because their cost is excessive. 
Often also, the style in which they are written is prosy, arti- 
ficial and old-fashioned. On the other hand the vogue which 
the new series of ascetical works published by the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer is enjoying indicates that the public is quite 
ready to buy neat, attractively written, moderately priced 
devotional books. Thus a new edition of Father O’Rourke’s 
“Under the Sanctuary Lamp,” bears on the title page the 
words “Twenty-Third Thousand,” while the Rev. Francis 
P. Donnelly’s “Heart of the Gospel” is in its eighth thou- 
sand, and a second five thousand of “Our Daily Bread,” by 
Father Dwight, has lately come from the press. 





The Rev. F. P. Hickey, a Benedictine Father, has put into 
a volume of some one hundred and sixty pages “Sermon 
Notes” enough to furnish “a scheme for a course of three 





years on the chief points of Christian Doctrine.” “God,” 
“The Church” and “Ourselves” are the general heads under 
which the “Notes” are grouped. Preachers who are not 
averse to “skeletons” will find the book useful. Benzigers 
are the publishers. 





Two spiritual books have come from R. & T. Washbourne’s. 
“On Piety,” a translation from the French of Very Rev. J. 
Guibert, S.S., is another number of the attractive little “Angelus 
Series,” already commended by America. In brief chapters the 
author treats on the nature and fruits of piety, showing that it 
is “profitable to all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” The other volume is “The 
Reign of Jesus,” an English version of Blessed John Eudes’ 
book on the inner life. The Abbé Granger made this abridg- 
ment of the great founder’s chief ascetical work, and now K. 
M. L. Harding has translated it. The character, the virtues and 
the practices of the devout Christian are here well set forth in 
meditations, prayers and counsels. 





Father Matthew Russell, S.J., has added to the score of books 
he has written on devotional subjects a new volume called 
“Among the Blessed,” which Longmans publish. Some fifteen 
papers on “favorite saints” which appeared originally in the Irish 
Monthly are here gathered together. The prose is frequently 
broken by the author’s verses, solid lessons are drawn from the 
lives portrayed, and some good illustrations brighten the text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Anthony Yorke. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 


Margaret’s Travels. 
Son. Net $1.25. 
Latin Publication: 


Summula Philosophie Scholastice in Usum Adolescentium; a ]. S. Hickey, 
ist., Concinnata. Volumen III. Ethica. New York. Benziger 


Brothers. 
EDUCATION 


Of late years the controversy regarding the place of religion 
in the education of children has changed in temper and in scope. 
Whatever may be the prevailing reason of this change, the lead- 
ers of the large body now advocating an extension of religious 
teaching in our public schools unquestionably are impeiled by the 
conviction that the questions at stake raise issues which ulti- 
mately will affect the closest interests of the family and the state. 
Happily the deadlock of conflicting principles that has led to the 
deplorable results of the pure secular system in France, results 
frequently sketched in these columns, has not as yet made its. 
appearance in this country. Nor is it likely to do so. On almost 
all sides there is a growing disposition to look fairly at the prob- 
lem of public education and to consider the question of religious 
instruction in its intimate and necessary relationship to the whole 
course of study and as an indubitable factor in the eharacter- 
forming influences of school life. 

* * * 

A similar disposition noted by students of national problems in 
England has led to the publication* by Longmans, Green & Co. 
of a volume on the “Religious Question in Education,” which 
contains an admirable study of the points involved. As is known, 
the educational question has been for years back a crucial one 
for the different parties in England’s parliament. There, as with 
us, the tone of discussion upon the whole topic of religion in 
public education has been changing mightily, but, perhaps because 
of predispositions inherited from earlier ways, it has been im- 
possible thus far for the conflicting parties to get together and 





* The Religious Question in Public Education. A Critical Ex- 
amination of Schemes representing Various Points of View. By 
Athelstan Riley, M.A.; Michael E. Sadler, C.B., M.A., and 
Cyril Jackson, M.A. ; 
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to enact legislation that will settle the difficulties confessedly ex- 
isting in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. On March 27, 
1909, Mr. Athelstan Riley, some time member of the School 
Board for London, in a letter addressed to the London Times, 
made the suggestion that the lull then prevailing in the educa- 
tional controversy should be utilized for gathering and imparting 
useful information helpful alike to legislators and the general 
public in the consideration of measures dealing with religion in 
the State schools then actually before parliament. “To aid com- 
mittees engaged in examining proposals for ending the strife,” 
he wrote, “will you allow me to ask that schemes should be sent 
to my address for consideration? They may be of any type... 
but they should be framed with the object of general fairness to 
parents and to religious bodies of all creeds. A careful selection 
of these will be published in book form with notes for ordinary 
readers.” 
* * « 

The response to this invitation, Mr. Riley tells us in his intro- 
duction to the Longmans’ publication, was immediate and en- 
couraging. “Nearly a hundred replies were received from differ- 
ent sources. Some of these were merely sketch suggestions; 
others, elaborately formulated schemes.” With the help of the 
two educational experts whose names appear with his own on the 
title-page, Mr. Riley analyzed these documents and arranged the 
more important of them for publication, adding in each instance 
valuable comments. The result is a volume of exceedingly in- 
structive papers, which cannot but prove of interest for all who 
are concerned with prospective legislation touching the question 
of religion in public education. 

* * * 

The plans submitted deal, to be sure, with conditions that exist 
in England; stripped, however, of certain local and accidental 
features, the matter of “general fairness to parents and to reli- 
gious bodies of all creeds” in school legislation, made necessary 
because of the detail of religious instruction in educational pro- 
grams, is the same the world over. The work of Mr. Riley and 
his associates is a notably able presentation of the whole question, 
with its inherent and perplexing economic difficulties. We may, 
therefore, cordially recommend it to those in America who deem 
the time ripe for dispassionate discussion of the topic in regard 
to the public schools of our own country. 

* * * 

Naturally in a‘work on the “Religious Question in Education,” 
there will be considerable attention paid to-day to the theory of 
so-called “undenominational religious teaching,” and one is grat- 
ified to discover that, while not fully agreeing among themselves 
in certain abstract views regarding “undenominationalism” in 
State schools, the editors of the present work are quite decided 
in their judgment that England will never accept it as a solution 
of the perplexities of the educational problem. “It is clear,” they 
declare, “that England, though greatly divided in religious belief, 
is not prepared to hand over to the secularist or the humanitarian 
the immense influence of public education. It will only be in the 
last resort, and in despair of any other settlement, that the mass 
of the English people will consent to the omission of religious 
worship and religious teaching from the ordinary curriculum of 
State-aided schools. There is a general desire to respect the 
different forms of strong religious conviction. The force of the 
Roman Catholic claim, urged with courage and self-denial, is 
recognized even by those who do not themselves accept the Chris- 
tian faith.” , 
* * * 

Religion, then, and religious instruction, the editors admit, 
must be provided for whatever course the educational reforms 
projected in England may take. This premised, the duty is clear 
“to discuss in a fair-minded way and with careful regard both 
to financial emergencies and to educational method” the plan 
eventually to be adopted. And any plan of educational reorgan- 





ization, they add, which attempts to grapple with the whole prob- 
lem must have regard to three things: “(1) To the place of the 
religious lesson in the course of teaching provided by the school ; 
(2) to the degree of centrol which the national Government and 
the local education authorities should respectively exercise over 
the work of schools in receipt of aid from public funds, and (3) 
to the rights of the parent as against the State, and to the rights 
of the State as against the parent, in determining what a child 
shall learn at school.” 
* * * 

The limits of the present notice will not permit us to enter just 
now upon a discussion of these points, ably and generally with 
conscientious regard for the diverse religious views of their 
countrymen, set down by the editors. The book, as we said, is 
worth attentive study on the part of every one among us who has 
at heart the speedy settlement of a most important problem in 
our own educational development in this country, as well as one 


,involving hitherto a heavy burden of injustice to a large class in 


the community. 
* * * 

We may add that no specific proposal based on the claims of 
Catholics finds place in the volume published by Mr. Riley and 
his associates. “The Roman authorities,” they say in explanation 
of this omission, “have always refused to make themselves re- 
sponsible for any detailed scheme.” However, in Section XI of 
their work, the editors take cognizance of these claims “as set 
forth officially by the English Roman Catholic Hierarchy and 
embodied in the Archbishop of Westminster’s Lenten Pastoral, 
1906." And commenting on the presentation of the Catholic 
claims outlined in this document, the editors are fair enough to 
affirm: “The Roman Catholic position is put very clearly by this 
Pastoral Letter of Archbishop Bourne, and we may go farther 
and say that the case for denominational religious education as 
a whole has rarely been put forth in more impressive or persua- 
sive language.” M. J. O'C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, Washington, for Novem- 
ber last has just been published. It gives many interesting details 
concerning the labor legislation of the past year, of which not 
the least noteworthy refer to the laws passed providing for the 
compensation of workmen in case of accident. Ten states legis- 
lated on the subject during 1911, viz.: California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Washington. The last three provide for insurance of 
workmen, Massachusetts and Washington throwing the whole 
cost upon the employer, while Ohio requires the workman to pay 
ten per cent. The system is optional for employers except in 
Washington, where it is obligatory as regards specified extra 
hazardous occupations. The other states provide for a definite 
sum to be paid to injured workmen or their dependants without 
suit at law and without reference to negligence on the part of 
employees. Such system is elective on the part of employers; but 
the California legislature has provided for the submitting of a 
constitutional amendment to the people making it obligatory. 
Vermont, which is not included in the above mentioned states, 
has done the same. 

The power of election left to employers seems to be nominal 
rather than real, since if they do not elect the compensation, or 
the insurance system, they may be sued by injured workmen, 
and their ordinary pleas in such cases have been greatly re- 
stricted. The largest sum that can be recovered by dependents 
in case of death is, in Ohio, $3,400; in Illinois, $3,500; in Kansas, 
$3,600; in Washington, $4,000, and in California, $5,000. In the 
other states it is $3,000. Singularly enough, California provides 
for the lowest minimum, $1,000, and its neighbor, Nevada, in 
which the maximum is only $3,000, for the highest minimum, 
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$2,000. For total disability the compensation is about the same 
as that for death, but it is distributed over a term of years. 

California includes all non-resident alien dependants of de- 
ceased workmen among possible beneficiaries. Kansas will allow 
them to benefit to the extent of $750, unless they reside in Can- 
ada. Washington excludes all but parents. New Jersey and 
Wisconsin excludes them absolutely, and New Hampshire re- 
quires beneficiaries to be resident in the state. 

The constitutionality of the state law has been upheld by the 
court of last resort in Ohio, Washington and Wisconsin. The 
compulsory compensation law of New York and that of Montana 
regarding coal mines only have been declared unconstitutional 
by the same court in these states; though as regards Montana 
the decision turned on a technicality. The question of the con- 
stitutionality of the insurance law of Washington has been car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

If suit be brought, the maximum of compensation is generally 
considerably larger. Moreover, some states have made special 
provisions to protect the beneficiaries in such cases. Thus a 
Wisconsin statute requires that when an attorney has appeared 
in court for them, no settlement out of court can be made unless 
it be consented to by that attorney or has received the approval 
of that court. 

A German review, Der Alte Glaube, publishes the statistics of 
M. Darkheim, a Professor of the Sorbonne. They show the dif- 
ference between Catholic and Protestant countries in the matter 
of suicides. In Saxony, which is Protestant par excellence, there 
are 330 suicides for every million of inhabitants. In France, 
where the faith has been lost by so many of the population, there 
are 225. In Austria, 163; in Italy, 58, and in Catholic Spain 18. 
The Professor gives an average in Catholic countries of 58 sui- 
cides for every million; in countries where the religion is mixed, 
96; in purely Protestant countries, 190. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Ever attractive, recent improvements to Mount Manresa, Staten 
Island, the House of Retreats of the Laymen’s League, make it 
one of the most inviting spots along the shore of the harbor. 
Better still, the Director of the League, the Rev. Terence J. 
Shealy, S.J., finds a constant increase in those making the week- 
end retreats, the number now averaging about thirty. It is 
hoped to have all the repairs and alterations finished by June 16, 
when his Eminence Cardinal Farley will formally bless the 
House and the general public will be invited to visit the place 
and inspect its many attractions and facilities for attaining the 
important object to which it is now devoted. 





Catholics in the United States who have been following the 
Laymen’s Retreat movement will read with interest an account 
of a recent retreat held at a place appropriately called Loyola, in 
Sydney, Australia. From the description given in the Sydney 
Freeman's Journal of April 4, the spot chosen for the week-end 
gatherings may be compared to the attractive place set apart for 
New Yorkers on Staten Island. Our account follows the Free- 
man’s Journal. Loyola, situated just off the Lane Cove-road, 
North Shore, is an ideal place for a retreat. Removed from the 
busy haunts of men, some distance from “the madding crowd” 
it is yet easily accessible by train from Milson’s Point, by tram 
from McMahon's Point, or by boat from Circular Quay to 
Longueville. The building is large and well adapted for its pur- 
pose. The outlook westward from he veranda of the ground 
floor and the balconies above it is extensive and panoramic. At 
one’s feet are the grounds, divided into lawns and terraces, 
flower beds, ornamental tree and shrub plantations, orchard and 
kitchen garden, and a grass paddock for the Jersey and Kerry 
cows, which give rich and abundant milk. The sweet birds of 





the bush that make the grounds their habitation anticipate the 
praise and prayer of the exercitants by their “song of gratula- 
tion” from each bush and tree. The kookaburra leads with his 
shrill though joyous laugh; the magpie, the jay, the thrush and 
the dove contribute their share to the music and melody. Look- 


ing beyond the ground westerly, all the elements of attractive 


scenery are in evidence—water, wood and hills. Particularly is 
this noticeable at night, when the lights of the western suburbs 
and of Iron Cove bridge gleam and glisten like so many magic or 
fairy lamps. Truly, Loyola is a place where man can praise, rev- 
erence and love God. It is a port and haven which every man 
anxious to enter into himself for the safety of his soul, anxious 
to fortify himself against the storms of passion to which he is 
exposed, should now and again enter. Order, heaven’s 
first law, was strictly adhered to each day, according to a time- 
table and program, which were placed in each room and posted 
in the corridors and landings. The exercises began at 6.30 in the 
morning with morning prayer, Rosary and Mass at 7.30, and they 
closed with lecture, night prayer and Benediction at 9.30 at night. 
The silence required from exercitants appeared irksome to some 
on the first day, but the irksomeness soon wore off when they ap- 
plied themselves to spiritual reading and meditation in their 
rooms or in the grounds. The hours of recreation after break- 
fast, dinner and tea were fully enjoyed, pipes and cigars being in 
full blast and anecdotes and experiences related with gusto. Be- 
sides early Mass, there were four lectures each day on the Crea- 
tion, life of Our Redeemer, etc. They were short and compre- 
hensive. A few minutes’ recapitulation of the principal points in 
them fixed them in the mind, but toimpress them further the 
exercitants were referred to chapters of the Gospels, to St. 
Liguori and other sacred writers, where the truths were elab- 
orated, amplified and confirmed. The lecture, which came 
directly home to most of us, was on duties to God, to family, 
towards other men, and to oneself. All were bidden to take 
Our Divine Redeemer as a model and exemplar in all such re- 
lations, and to ask themselves, when tempted to sin or wrong- 
doing of any kind, what would Christ do in such circumstances. 
In addition, a zealous and tireless Director presided at the refec- 
tory, where the table was all that could be desired. Paintings 
adorned the walls, and that of the grand pioneer missionary, 
Archpriest Therry, occupied a conspicuous place. At the meals, 
one of the exercitants was told off to read a chapter from some 
well-known book relating to the subject on which a lecture had 
been given. , 

We felt on leaving—all of us who had made the retreat—that 
Loyola is a place “the eye of heaven visits,” that our visit was 
fruitful unto salvation, and that we came away better men, 
strengthened by our three days’ withdrawal from worldly cares 
and giving them to more intimate association with God. We felt 
happy and joyful, every one of us, realizing that the abundant 
graces received during the retreat would equip us to fight val- 
iantly against sin for Christ’s sake and our own salvation and the 
edification of our Holy Church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The seventeenth annual convention of the New York State 
League of the Central Verein was opened by its president, Joseph 
Frey, May 12, at Troy, N. Y. Special resolutions were passed to 
inquire into the censorship of the moving picture shows within 
the State. Mr. A. G. Koelble was instructed to investigate ex- 
isting ordinances and report to the Executive Committee. The 
need of workingmen’s associations for social study was likewise 
emphasized. General meetings of the women’s societies were 
held each afternoon, and determined opposition to the woman’s 
suffrage movement was voiced by the speakers, as detrimental to 
the true dignity of womanhood and the best interests of the 
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home. A widely spread Catholic press was pronounced to be the 
strongest barrier against Socialistic agitation. Mr. Collins ex- 
pressed the conviction that Socialism would in time be swept 
away by the labor unions. 

In reference to the work of the past year especial mention was 
made of the training in Christian social reform given to the 
members by systematically arranged lectures. The influence 
brought to bear upon the legislature relative to the Hughes-Esch 
bill was pointed out as an instance of practical social service 
accomplished by the society. Mr. William G. Muench was elected 
president of the Staatsverband, while Mr. Joseph Frey received 
the title of honorary president for life. 


The Rt.Rev. Bishop Allen of Mobile recently visited Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., and administered Confirmation to some of the 
Catholic students. He said Mass the following morning in 
the chapel of the institute, assisted by Father Rice, pastor of 
St. John the Baptist’s church for colored Catholics in Mont- 
gomery, and gave Holy Communion to a large number. He ad- 
dressed the entire student body in the evening on “The Influence 
of Christ,” having been introduced by the vice-principal repre- 
senting Booker T. Washington, who was absent in New York. 
It was the first time the school had been addressed by a 
Catholic prelate. 





Military Mass was celebrated May 5 on the quarter deck of 
the battleship Nebraska while anchored at Donaldsonville, La., 
on the Mississippi. Ovér the Stars and Stripes fluttered a pen- 
nant bearing a blue cross on a white field, the sign that Divine 
Services were being held. Canon Massardier, of Donaldsonville, 
officiated at the Mass, which was attended by Captain Wood 
and a large body of officers and enlisted men. The ship’s band 
played during the Mass; at the Consecration the bugle call rose 
and fell, and three guns were fired in solemn salute to the 
Blessed Trinity. Prayers were said that further calamities may 
be averted from the river on which the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered. 


SCIENCE 


Willstater and Esch write in the Zeitschrift fiir Physiologische 
Chemie that they have succeeded in isolating the yellow pig- 
ment of the yolk of egg in a crystalline state and that they have 
identified its chemical nature as closely related to the xantho- 
phyll of green leaves. From 6000 hen eggs about 4 grams of 
a crude pigment was extracted. This product was purified by 
crystallization from a variety of solvents and the pigment sepa- 
rated in characteristic colored forms. Analysis showed it to be 
an isomeride of xanthophyll,.a fact confirmed from spectro- 
scopic considerations. It is suggested that this pigment be called 





That the long electric waves utilized in aerial telegraphy over 
great distances travel better during the hours of darkness than 
of sunlight, and that the natural electric waves occasioned by 
atmospheric electric discharges, known as “strays” or “X’s” to 
wireless operators, are despatched more satisfactorily during the 
hours of the night than in the day time is now a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Tests made in London during the solar eclipse 
on April 17th last, indicate that the darkness of this eclipse had 
the normal effect of facilitating the propagation of these waves 
over great distances, but that there are portions of time during 
the period of deepest darkness at the receiving station when 
propagation is notably impeded. Whether or not this last phe- 
nomenon is to be taken as a mere accident has not yet been 
clearly ascertained. 








Students in botany and museum curators may find the method 
for preserving type specimens, suggested by Miss Kellerman of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, of value. Her method calls for 
the use of shallow cardboard boxes covered with binders’ cloth 
and fitted with glass tops. The boxes should be a half inch deep 
and filled with layers of cotton. The specimen to be preserved 
is placed on the cotton, which presses it up against the cover 
glass when the mouth is closed. A small piece of Japanese lens 
paper inserted between the specimen and the cotton will prevent 
adhesion. Small pieces of camphor hidden in the cotton insure 
the specimen against insects. The great advantage of this form 
of mounting is that it is dust proof and far removes all danger 


of breakage. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


On May 13, affectionate tribute was paid to the memory 
of Rev. Adrian M. Hayden, S.J., by the many poor whom he 
had befriended during his twenty-two years of priestly service in 
Milwaukee. Perhaps no member of his order had made so many 
friends as he in that interval, and these friends, eager to show 
their reverence for a beautiful life that had been devoted unself- 
ishly to doing good for others, crowded about his bier in Gesu 
Church Sunday afternoon and filled its great nave on Monday 
for the funeral services. Father’ Hayden was stricken with par- 
alysis on Sunday afternoon, May 5, whilst administering the Sac- 
rament of Baptism, and died peacefully on the Saturday morning 
following. The dead priest's birthplace was Vlymen, in the dio- 
cese of Bois le Duc, Brabant, Holland, where he was born on 
April 14, 1846. He received holy orders in his native land and 
in 1870 he came to the United States to enter the Jesuit novitiate 
at Florissant, Mo. Two years later he was named pastor of the 
church in that village and later he filled a similar charge at 
Parsons, Kansas. Called to Milwaukee in 1890, he labored in 
that city until death claimed him. The Milwaukee Evening Wis- 
consin has this to say of him editorially in its issue of May 11: 
“Father Hayden was the oldest in point of service among the 
clergy connected with the Gesu parish, of which he was assistant 
pastor. He had been identified with the two parishes out of 
which the Gesu parish grew—St. Gall’s and the Holy Name— 


sand years ago had been chaplain at the Soldiers’ Home for a 


long period, and for a portion of the time he performed the 
duties of that charge without compensation, before the govern- 
ment made the existing provision for the spiritual needs of the 
old soldiers living there. He was a man of kindly nature, of in- 
finite patience, of indefatigable industry and unquenchable desire 
to do good. He poured balm into aching hearts. He abounded 
in charity, habitually putting the best construction upon what 
went on about him. His presence was in itself a benediction, 
and now, though he is gone, his memory will be tenderly cher- 
ished and the influence of his gentle nature and beautiful exam- 
ple will long endure.” 


Earlier in the month the Missouri province of the Society of 
Jesus was deprived of the services of a promising young priest 
whose life was given in sacrifice in mission work among the 
abandoned children of the Church in the tropics. Born at Lib- 
erty, Mo., November 27, 1870, Rev. Robert A. Ryan, S.J., en- 
tered the novitiate at Florissant on September 6, 1896, and he 
had but a year ago completed the long round of preparation for 
the priestly career exacted by the Jesuit rule. Sent by Superiors 
in the summer of 1911 to the difficult mission of British Hon- 
duras, he was speedily attacked by one of the insidious tropical 
fevers prevalent there. A hurried recall to St. Louis, where he 
had the benefit of special medical treatment, failed to save him 
and he died peacefully in St. John’s Hospital, in that city, on 
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May 5. He is the third victim whom the Missouri province of 
the Society of Jesus has been called upon to sacrifice in that 
field within a brief period. Father Ryan, in his scholastic days 
whilst teaching in the colleges of the province, had prepared a 
little work exemplifying his own method in teaching English. 
The booklet,—“Studies in Irving,” he called itis in use at pres- 
ent in a number of Catholic colleges and academies. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Cuitp Beccars 1N Lonpbon. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America, of April 20, p. 48, “A. H. A. 
ist, takes very strong exception to an extract from a German 
magazine quoted by me in a previous America (March 16, p. 
39). The quotation in question has reference to child beggars 
in London and may be found in Jugendfiirsorge, the organ of a 
great number of German societies for the care and protection of 
children, issue of January 1, 1910, p. 44. The article from which 
the extract is taken is entitled “Modern Slave-Holders,” and 


” 


, a London journal- 


begins as follows: 

“In Whitechapel, a district of London, a policeman the other 
day, observing a half-starved little boy begging in the streets, 
asked him to give an account of himself. He received no answer. 
It turned out that the ragged, sallow-faced child could under- 
stand only a few words of English. Urged on by the policeman, 
the boy led the way to his home, a dirty, tumble-down shack in 
an out-of-the-way street in Whitechapel. In a room even more 
squalid than the house the policeman found the ‘impressario,’ a 
vagabond well up in years, who had brought the boy with him 
from Paris. In London he daily sent his victim to beg in the 
streets.” 

This incident is evidently taken from the columns of a London 
newspaper and no doubt a record of it may be found in the 
police court of the Whitechapel district. 

“This little story is typical,” continues the writer in Jugend- 
fiirsorge. “Hundreds of such beggar children wander about the 
streets of London, ragged, emaciated, dirty. And about 
half of these child beggars have their ‘impressarios,’ just like the 
boy in the above mentioned case.” 

“A. H. A.” says that all this is “absurd fiction from beginning 
to end, that the thing is non-existent and simply impossible.” 
The one concrete case recorded above is alone sufficient to in- 
validate these sweeping denials, even though the general picture 
of London beggar children may be overdrawn. 

Whoever wishes to pursue the subject of child slavery further 
cannot do better than consult Lino Ferriani, “I Drammi dei Fan- 
ciulli” (Como. Omarini, 1902), or the excellent little book of Miss 
Henrietta Arendt, “Kleine weisse Sklaven” (Little White Slaves, 
Serlin, Vita Verlag. 1911). “A. H. A.” says that “the story of 
children being lamed or blinded in order to send them out as 
beggars is a bit of ignorant fiction.” Now on p. 116 of Miss 
Arendt’s book I find the following quotation from a report of the 
“National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” in 
England: 

“12,663 little creatures have been condemned to nameless suf- 
fering through the avarice of their parents, who seek to make 
the purses of the compassionate more accessible to themselves 
by means of the natural or artificial deformities of their children.” 
I suppose some at least of the 12,663 cases that came under the 
notice of the Society were reported from London. “A number 
of prosecutions instituted by the Society,” continues Miss Arendt, 
“demonstrated beyond a doubt that in England also cripples are 
manufactured, and that children, whether bought, donated or 
stolen, have been subjected to the most terrible mutilations until 
they took on the shape desired by their ‘manager’ for his par- 
ticular purpose.” 





Perhaps “A. H. A.” will take the trouble to consult the reports 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; if he does, he may find out that the “little touch about the 
wicked impressario” and the mutilation of children for the pur- 
pose of arousing compassion, are something more than “strange 
ideas gathered from some Continental novel descriptive of slum 
life in London, and based on exaggeration of what may have 
happened one hundred years ago.” G. M. 

Cologne, May 2, 1912. 


UNITED CATHOLIC WoMEN. 


To the Editor of AMeERIcA: 

While all Catholics on reading Miss Charlotte Dease’s excel- 
lent article in America of May 4th on “The United Irishwomen” 
must have derived profit, pleasure and pride, I suggest that Miss 
Dease might have presented the case with even greater benefit. 

Instead of comparing the activities of Irish Catholic women 
with non-Catholic bodies of other nationalities why not give 
honor where honor is due? To take one example: surely the 
splendid work of the “Catholic Woman’s League,” which was 
established in England in 1906, is more worthy of mention and 
certainly more interesting to Catholics than to be reminded of 
the existence of suffragists and suffragettes in that country. 

After receiving the sanction of the Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, the League held its first meeting in February, 1907, when 
the archbishop appointed Miss Fletcher, President; Miss Wyatt 
Papworth, Hon. Treasurer, and Miss Ada Streeter, to whose 
gift for organization the League owes so much, Hon. Secretary. 
To-day the Catholic Woman’s League, with its headquarters at 
Westminster, has branches all over the country. Sectional sec- 
retaries for the various spheres of activity taken up by the 
League have been appointed for the Information Office, the Lec- 
tures Committee, the Debates Committee, the Educational Lec-’ 
tures Committee, the Scholarships sub-Committee, the Arts and 
Crafts Committee, and many others. 

Space forbids even an outline of the marvels already accom- 
plished by the “C. W. L.” or even a mention of other institutions 
such as the “Ladies of Charity,” etc. 

Again, as regards the United States: instead of hearing only 
of “Women’s Righters,” surely the Catholic women’s various 
societies are doing noble work for Almighty God in many direc- 
tions. And what is true of American and English Catholic 
women is a hundred fold more true of the French and German. 
We have so much to learn from each other! These thoughts re- 
mind one that in certain sections of the Church (and in the 
Church there should be no sections) there is a tendency to extol 
one nation to the detriment of another—a proceeding most un- 
Christian and therefore most un-Catholic in its want of common 
charity. 

The Church is THE Church and not A Church, and this fact 
although obvious, is often overlooked. Church first always—we 
can then discuss our various nationalities, but, if we really put 
the Church first always, we shall discuss the nations in such a 
way that common charity will not be wanting and undesirable 
comparison will be conspicuous by its absence. (These latter 
remarks are merely by-the-way, and are far from even hinting 
that the able writer of the article in question was in any way 
wanting in charity!) 

But I suggest that a series of articles on the lines of Miss 
Dease’s article, showing what the Catholic women are doing in 
each nation, would be highly instructive and edifying. I hope 
the Editor of America will take the hint. AQUINAS. 

[The hint is a good one, and we trust our correspondents will 
take it; but “Aquinas” misunderstands Miss Dease’s comparison. 
“The United Irishwomen” is an organization of mixed member- 
ship and not for exclusively Catholic purposes —Ed. Am.] 





